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Every Luther League in the United States and Canada 
harbors its own peculiar problems and needs. What interests 
leaguers of Grace Church, Lakeland, Florida, is probably poles 
apart from the problems and interests of leaguers at St. Mark’s 
Church, Markinch, Saskatchewan. Consequently, the topics ap- 
pearing in LUTHER LIFE are undated and ungraded—so that 
you may exercise judgment as to which satisfy your league’s 
needs. 


You'll discover a pattern about the subjects of LUTHER 
LIFE articles, however. Selection is based on the five areas 
about which, surveys say, youth want information. The areas 
are: Self-development; family life and sex; vocational guidance; 
Christian teachings and the church; community responsibility. 


Not every topic in a given issue of LUTHER LIFE will 
concern your leaguers at the same time. Some articles are written 
for post-high leaguers to use; others for teen-ers in their first 
years of high school. And what’s a problem to your group now 
may not absorb its attention in two months. Consequently, if some 
of the topics in this issue are deadwood to your league, file them 
away. Perhaps the next time your group considers its program 
plans, it will be ready to delve into a study of them. 


Many Luther Leagues maintain a file of back issues of 
LUTHER LIFE. Then if they plan to study a topic like dating, 
they pull out all articles in past issues on that subject. Or if 
they’ve scheduled an evangelism emphasis, they consult their 


LUTHER LIFE files for background material. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR~ 


Dear Sir: 


I have a gripe. We are continually trying to get our young 
people to plan topics and programs well in advance. As advisor 
to my group | have enough trouble without your adding to it. 


Why can’t we get our copies of LUTHER LIFE and High 
Ideals on time? Each month they arrive about four weeks late 
instead of a month early as they ought to. How am I ever going 
to get the young people to plan anything if the material doesn’t 
come early? 


While I’m writing I might as well complain about the pre- 
ponderance of articles by clergymen. Let's give the unordained a 
chance. Some articles are complete y unappropriate to our league. 
Let’s have more Bible study and fewer articles on boy-girl relation- 
ships. 

Name withheld by request 


@ The LLA staff and especially the editor are doing their best 
to get the publications on a more acceptable schedule. We are 
working to have each succeeding issue in your ands a week 
earlier. If we succeed, the March issue should get into the mail 
the first week in that month. The May issue should come out the 
middle of April, and July the first week in June. Thereafter we'll 
do our best to keep the schedule that Way. 


The pressure of the biennial convention, change in staff, need 
for revised and additional literature, and holiday postal delays 
helped cause the lapse in publication schedule. 


The editor sincerely regrets your difficulty, hopes you can be 
patient just a little while longer. 


Regarding the statement that the laity should have a chance 
to contribute to the magazine, a hurrie check reveals that more 
than half of this issue was written by laymen, many of them young 
people. My secretary informs me that this is usually the case. 


Regarding the appropriateness of topic material, please read 
the inside front cover of this issue. 
—Ed. 
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LOST—a dream 


The olympic athletes can’t 
be blamed if sportsmanship 
ranks far behind nationalism 


Young people of many nations stood at attention in the blaz- 
ing sun amidst the splendor of the Italian Alps. Lined up neatly 
at the center of the ice stadium in their smartly designed uni- 


: forms, they saw the flag with the five interlocking circles slowly 


rise into the air. The 1956 winter olympics were beginning in 
Cortina d'Ampezzo. 

In 1896 when Baron Pirre de Coubertin revived the olympic 
games, he said: “Victory is not important. Fair competition is 
what counts.’ The Frenchman dreamed these games would 
teach young generations to know and respect each other, pave 
the way for international understanding. The dream remained a 


: dream. 


The young people were not at fault. Their nations were. The 
first games in Paris and St. Louis, Mo., were ill-disguised carni- 
val affairs. London 1908 was a nightmare of organizational flops 
and nationalistic resentment. The games in Antwerp, Paris, and 
Amsterdam—1920, 1924 and 1928—were still overshadowed by 
the spirit of World War I. 
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Hitler’s Berlin turned the 1936 edition into a propaganda 
show of the Third Reich. In 1948, Greek relay runners carrying 
the olympic torch to a waiting cruiser in port needed protection 
of armed suards against Communist ambush. The peace torch 


got aboard, but guns thundered away at Red positions as the ship 
left for London. 


The cold war had reached a high pitch as the winter games 
opened this year in the Dolomites. British journalist Terence 
O'Connor reported: “The Russians believe they have proved 
the Communist way of life is better than that of the democracies 
if they can win.” Never before, Olympic officials said, have 
nations trained with such deadly determination to win a ski race. 


Last fall west Europeans discussed establishment of an 
“athletic union against eastern supremacy. Italians demanded 
a “western defensive front.’ Most of the talking was done by 
politicians. The athletes kept silent and plunged into training 
with clenched teeth. 


The French team had to be recalled from training in De- 
cember because doctors feared for their health. Two Italian 
champions broke down. German women cried from exhaustion. 
Austrians were ordered to complete one of the toughest alpine 
down-hill courses five times daily over ten days—~a total of 350 
miles. 


Germany's dilemma was brought into focus in the race for 
prestige. East and West-Germans wanted to puta united team 
into the field but political differences—the choice of a captain, 
anthem, uniform—kept them apart. A shaky compromise reached 
in November only pointed up the cleavage: If an East-German 
wins, the Communist hymn is to be played, the Deutschland 
anthem if the winner is from West Germany. But when the 
whole team is to be honored, Germans stand amidst grim silence. 


aa 


So far, the U. S. among all nations has been least affected 
by the nationalist fever of new Olympia. Its constitution prevents 
the federal government from lavishing money on its representa- 
tives in international sports. As against the millions of dollars 
spent on their teams even by poor governments such as Italy, 
Americans go to the games among the last remaining true ama- 
teurs. This may be worth remembering as results from Cortina 
and, later, from Melbourne, come over the wire. 

The old slogan of youth carrying the banner of sport along 
the road of peace for which Olympia stood can still be heard 
in solemn oratory. But it has a hollow sound. Some people say 
‘the olympic ideal is dying. They may be overoptimistic. Looking 
back over the past half century it seems, the olympic ideal was 
dead at birth. 


—Rosert E. HutpscHiner 


YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


Rallies throughout North America provide inspir- 
ation. Prominent speakers and clever skits put 
across the LLA budget and five-point program 


Evangelist at Phila. rally 


“Give your heart and your life to 
God. Let him guide you in what you 
will do for him,” Canon Bryan Green 
told more than 400 Philadelphia Con- 
ference Luther Leaguers at their 
Thanksgiving Rally. The internation- 
ally known British evangelist spoke to 
the leagues of Southern Pennsylvania 
and Delaware during his tour of east- 
ern United States. 

A special offering of canned goods 
was brought to the rally for the Ger- 
mantown (Philadelphia) Home for 
Orphans and Aged. 


2000 at Unity Day 


Approximately 2,000 leaguers from 
the Synod of New York and New 
England joined in observing their an- 
nual Unity Day, Nov. 6. Chairman 
Betty Strodel prepared a suggested 
program urging emphasis on the two 
resolutions passed at the leagues syn- 
odical convention last June, dealing 
with anti-segregation and anti-gamb- 
ling. Main thrust of the program was 
social action. 

Each of the 14 districts used the 
suggested program as they thought 
best. Some held an afternoon and eve- 
ning program, others utilized only the 
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evening. Eastern district presented the 
film “Martin Luther’ as part of their 
program. 

Letters of greeting were exchanged 
by the district presidents, some of 
which were read at the rallies. 

In line with their desire for uni- 
formity, the synodical officers provided 
bulletin covers bearing the stewardship ~ 
seal “Christ Comes First’ printed on 
a light orange paper. The individual 
districts mimeographed their own pro- 
gram on the inside. 


Sno-Day for Minn. LL 


Minnesota intermediate leaguers 
rallied in the cold for their third an- 
nual Intermediate Sno-Day, Dec. 28. 
Sno-Day was held this year at Grace 
church, Wayzata, for 255 leaguers and 
advisors. 

Earlier in the fall the Minnesota LL 
had sponsored a workshop for officers 
and advisors of local leagues through- 
out the state. St. John’s, Minneapolis, 
was the spot for a gathering of 350 
league “wheels.” Following a worship 
service, the leaguers presented five 
brief skits depicting the five-fold LLA 
program. Separate workshops in the 
afternoon investigated the program in 
further detail. 


——— PERSONALITIES —— 
Logan heads Brotherhood 


One-time Luther League of Amer- 
ica president Howard L. Logan of 
Glendale, California, has been elected 
by the Brotherhood of the ULC to a 
six-year term as its executive secretary. 

A native of Albany, N. Y., Logan 
has been manager of the Los Angeles 
branch of the United Lutheran Publi- 
cation House for the past eight years. 
He served as a second lieutenant in the 
Air Corps during World War II and 
was LLA president in 1946-47. 

The newly-elected officer is vice 
president of the council of First Lu- 
theran Church, Glendale, and has been 
a delegate to five ULC biennial con- 
ventions. He is a member of the board 
of directors of the Pacific Lutheran 
Theological Seminary and _ Pacific 
Coast correspondent for The Lutheran. 


Although a layman, Mr. Logan has 
been serving as supply pastor in the 
Pacific Coast Synod for several years. 

Logan began his duties in the new 
national headquarters of the Brother- 
hood. Previously located in Bethlehem, 
Pa., the offices are now on the third 
floor of the Lutheran Church House 
in New York City. 

Transfer of the headquarters was 
undertaken to bring the Brotherhood 
“within effective reach of the central 
offices of the church and in closer rela- 
tionship and coordination with other 
boards and agencies, including the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement for 
Stewardship.” 

Recently approved was a financial 
agreement by which subsidy grants will 
be made to the Brotherhood by the 
church in decreasing amounts over a 


- a 


Former LLA president, Howard Logan, 
elected head of the ULCA Brotherhood. 


five year period, with an appropriation 
of $15,000 in 1956, “in the expecta- 
tion that the Brotherhood will gain 


in membership and income to the point _ 


of complete self-support by 1961.” 


Steimle to be chaplain 

Dr. Edmund A. Steimle, professor 
of practical theology at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, 
has been appointed chaplain for the 
ULC’s 20th biennial convention at 
Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 10 to 17. 


Widely known as a radio preacher, — 


Dr. Steimle was selected as the 1955 


speaker on the United Lutheran series 


of the Protestant Hour and will 
preach on the 12-week 1956 series. 
He also was summer preacher on 
NBC’s “National Radio Pulpit.” 


For 12 years Dr. Steimle was pastor ~ 
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Caravaner and former LL exec., Billie 
Grace Ungerer, said “I do” in January. 


to Lutheran students in colleges and 
universities in the Greater - Boston 
area before being called to the Sem- 
inary in 1952. 


Who’s Who selects Fry 


Connie Fry, daughter of ULC pres- 
ident Franklin Clark Fry, has been 
chosen as one of 10 Roanoke College 
students to be listed in the 1955-56 
edition of Who’s Who Among Stu- 
dents in American Universities and 
Colleges. 

A member of the senior class, Con- 
nie has been a first and second honors 
student at Roanoke and has won the 
Cronk Memorial Scholarship. She has 
been co-editor of the student news- 
paper, vice-president of Cardinal Key 
national honor society, a member of 
_ the Lutheran Student Association, Phi 
- Society, and Student Christian Associa- 
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tion. She is currently president of the 
Roanoke chapter of Delta Gamma so- 


cial fraternity. 


Former LL exec. alters name 


Former caravaner Billie Grace Un- 
gerer kept an altar date with James 
Craig Herring on January 22. Married 
in First English, Austin, Texas, Billie 
Grace has been an active leaguer. In 
addition to devoting a full summer to 
LL field work, she has been a mem- 
ber at large of the executive commit- 
tee, has written for LLA publications, 
and has been a member of the Chris- 
tian Vocation and Social Action com- 
mittees. 


Youth director for UELC 


United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
leaguers now have their first fulltime 
youth director. The Rev. George Rob- 
ertson, formerly pastor at Royal, Iowa, 
took over his new office in Blair Ne- 
braska, this month. He has been serv- 
ing the UELC as part-time youth di- 
rector for several years. 

Born in Wisconsin, Pastor Robert- 
son has served parishes in Iowa, IIl- 
inois and California. 


Artist acclaimed in Denmark 


Inga Nielsen, daughter of former 
Grand View College (AELC) profes- 
sor Arne Nielsen, has made a number 
of vocal recordings for Victor in Den- 
mark. The Nielsens returned to Den- 
mark a year ago. While in the United 
States, Inga appeared on television in 
Chicago and sang in a number of Lu- 
theran churches. Her remarkable 
talent has received wide publicity in 
Denmark. 


OVERSEAS 


“Block pastor’ is the title affection- 
ately applied to a young clergyman 
recently appointed by Bishop Erik Jen- 
sen of Aalborg, Denmark, to give spir- 
itual care to some 3,000 people liv- 
ing in a new housing development on 
the outskirts of Aalborg. 

The clergyman is expected to main- 

tain contact with the people in the 
development by taking part in tenants’ 
associations and other group activi- 
ties, as well as through the usual pas- 
toral techniques. 
’ Baptist churches in the Soviet 
Union are drawing such large crowds 
that many worshippers are unable to 
get in and often stand outside to hear 
the services through open windows, 
reports Clarence E. Pickett, a member 
of the Quaker group which visited 
Russia last year. 

Another striking evidence of a re- 
ligious revival in the Soviet Union, he 
said, is the size of the collection. Tre- 
mendous bags are used to take up con- 
tributions in the churches he visited. 
The people fill these bags with paper 
money. 

e 


Australian Lutherans, who previ- 
ously numbered only 70,000 have wel- 
comed 40,000 new members in the last 
seven years. Big reason for this growth 
is that Australia has generously wel- 
comed many of Europe’s displaced 
persons. 

An “after-care” program enables the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of Australia to help the newcomers 
Spiritually. Five new congregations 
have been established in Sidney for 
people speaking Latvian, Estonian, 


Hungarian and Finnish. Two of these 
are already self-supporting. 
e 


Britain’s Princess Margaret has re- 
ceived “gratitude and admiration” 
from the Lutheran Council of Great 
Britain for her decision not to marry 
Group Captain Peter Townsend and 
“to place God and His will before 
Your Royal Highness’ own personal 
inclination.” 

e 


Closed since 1952, the Lutheran 
Service Center at Keelung, Formosa, 
was reopened on December 21. At 
the formal opening 150 persons, in- 
cluding 50 men of the U.S.S. St. Paul, 
flagship of the 7th Fleet, toured the 
completely renovated and re-equipped 
Center. Facilities include: recreation 
area, lounging space, reading and Ilet- 
ter-writing conveniences, chapel and 
snack bar. 

Lutheran Service Commission has 
owned the building since 1952, when 
Service Pastor Leslie F. Brandt origin- 
ated the Formosa program and used 
the Center as his base of operations. 

The Keelung operation was discon- 
tinued when the fleet left the area 
several months later. With the return 
of part of the 7th Fleet, Lutheran 
missionaries and chaplains again sur- 
veyed the area. The program was re- 
activated under the guidance of Serv- 
ice Pastor Wayne M. Daubenspeck 
of the Yokosuka Center in Japan. 

Honor guests at the opening in- 
cluded: U. S. Ambassador to China 
Karl Rankin; Rear Admiral Frank 
Fenno, representing Rear Admiral 
Stuart H. Ingersoll of the 7th Fleet; 
Brigadier General Theodore Bogart; 
Captain Davis, commanding officer of 
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After three years of inactivity, Service Center at Keelung, Formosa, is re-opened. 


the U.S.S. St. Paul; Keelung mayor 
K. Y. Hsieh; and the Rev. James I. 
Dickson of the Protestant Missions. 
Also present were Lutheran pastors 
representing the Missouri and August- 
ana synods, the American Lutheran 
Chutch and the Lutheran Free Church, 


Membership of the Taiwan (For- 
mosa) Lutheran Church has doubled 
in 1955 for the second consecutive 
year and reports indicate that figures 
will top the 3,000 member mark be- 
fore next month. 


At the end of 1953 the various Lu- 
theran missions on Formosa had 860 
members. The following year the mis- 
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sions were merged into the Taiwan 
Lutheran Church, which reported 
1,644 members at the end of the 
year. 


TLC has 15 congregations and 15 
additional preaching points through- 
out the island. Formosa, last strong- 
hold of the Nationalist China govern- 
ment, contains some six million Tai- 
wanese and some three million Chi- 
nese refugees from the mainland. 

Of the nine million, approximately 
150,000 are Christians, including 
more than 50,000 Presbyterians and 
some 50,000 Roman Catholics. Most 
of the Lutheran church members are 


refugees from the mainland but work 
is also done among the Taiwanese by 
two of the mission centers. 


—— LUTHERAN NEWS—— 
LWR aids California 


Flood victims in California last 
month received 8,000 pounds of as- 
sorted clothing and. bedding from Lu- 
theran World Relief’s Modesto, Calif., 
warehouse. 

LWR Executive Secretary Bernard 
A. Confer reported that this was the 
amount requested for the emergency 
by the Lutheran Welfare Service of 
Northern California. More of the 
clothing and bedding gathered in the 
California warehouse for overseas fe- 
lief purposes would be released if 
needed for local flood victims. 

The emergency clothing gifts were 
distributed by the Lutheran Welfare 
Service of Northern California, which 
coordinated its relief program with 
those of Church World Service, the 
Salvation Army and the American Red 
Cross. 


Lutherans talk of unity 


Union of all Lutheran Churches in 
America may not be too far in the 
future, judging from current trends. 
Leaders of the ULC and Augustana. 
churches met in December to issue in- 
vitations to all 16 American Lutheran 
bodies to meet for unity talks. 

Already showing interest in enter- 
ing such unity talks are the American 
Evangelical Lutherans, a small group 
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of Danish background, and Suomi 
Synod, a group of Finnish American 
Lutherans. In summer conventions 
both voted to participate. 

Scheduled for 1960 is the merger of 
the American, Evangelical, Free and 
United Evangelical Lutheran churches. 
In a recent interview the presidents of 
the four groups stated, “The desire 
for union gets stronger as time goes 
on.” 

Anxious for union sooner than 
plans now call for, the president of 
one of the merging groups remarked, 
“Our members are urging that the 
action must not be delayed too long.” 


New Luther at Concordia 


Ninth statue of Luther to be erected 
in outdoor USA is scheduled for the 
campus of Missouri Synod’s Con- 
cordia Seminary in Springfield, Il. 
An original design, the statue will 


depict Luther making his stand at 


Worms in 1521. 

Two other originals are located in 
Baltimore, Md., and Gettysburg, Pa. 
The six traditional copies of the 
Worms, Germany, statue are in Wash- 
ington, D. C., St. Louis, St. Paul, De- 
troit, Decorah, Ia., and Dubuque, Ia. 


900 Missions 


“Charter membership rolls of many 
of our new congregations read more 
like the football roster of Duke Uni- 
versity than the roll of a Scandina- 
vian or German Lutheran church,” Dr. 
H. Conrad Hoyer told the Lutheran 
Home Missions conference recently. 

The director of the National Lu- 
theran Council’s Division of Ameri- 
can Missions cited this change in at- 
titude as the “spiritual adventure of 
this decade for the Lutheran church,” 
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During the past 10 years the eight 
bodies of the NLC have started 900 
- missions, 341 of which were estab- 
lished by the ULCA. 


ULCA doubles members 


The ULCA has more than doubled 
its membership since its organization 
in 1918, according to its 1956 year- 
book. The largest Lutheran body in 
North America, it reported 2,206,280 
baptized members on its rolls as of 
Jan. 1, 1955. This is a gain of 101 
per cent over its 36 year history. 

The yearbook lists 4280 pastors as 
compared with 4161 a year ago; 4344 
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United States Steel is building prefab churches selling for $15,000 to $30,000. 


congregations, as against 4302; and 
total expenditures of its congregations, 
including benevolence, as $76,286,463 
compared with $67,719,801. 


Gospel to the Jews 


“The good news belongs to the 
Jews, too,” said Lutheran Evangelism 
Mission Director Robert W. Stackel 


‘in declaring that LEM will include 


an approach to the Jewish Pe as 
well as to other unchurched. 

The two-year, continent-wide evan- 
gelism effort, covering 4,344 congre- 
gations in the United States and Can- 
ada, ‘‘includes lovingly in its outreach 


as) 


Prefab churches can be built in a few days, may be modified to suit congregational needs. 


God’s ancient people, the race from 
which our Saviour sprang,” said Dr. 
Stackel. 

“In fact, Jesus commissioned his 
apostles to bring the gospel to the 
Jews first.” 

“In our witnessing to Jesus, as con- 
gregations and individuals, let us by 
all means include our Jewish friends 
and neighbors. God has placed us 
among them so that they might come 
to the Son of God because of us.” 

Dr. Stackel’s announcement of the 
Lutheran position drew immediate 
commendation from the Department 


for the Christian approach to the 
Jewish People of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

The Rev. Nels E. Bergstrom, de- 
partment secretary, commented, “We 
stand ready to help in any way we 
can.” He suggested that area secre- 
taries of the department be contacted 
“so that an effective witness to Jesus 
Christ may be left with our Jewish 
neighbors.” 

“Hundreds of Jewish believers in 
our Lutheran churches,’”’ Pastor Berg- 
strom said, ‘‘testify to the fact that 
such a testimony is fruitful.” 
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First Luther League in 114 years is organized at St. Paul’s, 
Big Creek, Pa. 


Pastor Buehrle discusses plans with president 


Paul Gross and Shirley Correll. 


$500,000,000 for chari-T 


Lutheran educational and hospital 
institutions will benefit to the extent 
of $9,635,370 in grants from the 
largest single gift in the history of 
philanthropy—$500 million from the 
Ford Foundation. 

Twenty-eight Lutheran colleges and 
universities will receive $5,415,300, in 
amounts ranging from $71,600 to 
$432,800, and 95 Lutheran hospitals 
_ will be given $4,220,070, in amounts 
ranging from $10,000 to $216,200, 
according to a list of recipients issued 
by the Ford Foundation on Dec. 12. 

The special appropriations were 
made, it was announced, ‘to supple- 
ment and encourage the efforts of the 
American people in meeting problems 
affecting the progress of the nation.” 
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P & G buries Genesis 


The Book of Genesis, written in 
more than 40 languages, has been tre- 
corded on a pottery tablet and placed 
in the cornerstone of an office building 
being built in Cincinnati, Ohio, by the 
Procter and Gamble Company. Purpose 
is to give future archaeologists and 
language scholars a key to 20th cen- 
tury civilization. Repetition of the 
same words in many languages, it is 
believed, will permit the deciphering 
of tongues which may be lost or for- 
gotten many years from now. 

In addition to English, languages 
on the tablet include such diverse ones 
as: modern French, German and 
Spanish; classical Greek, Hebrew and 
Latin; and less familiar tongues such 
as Sanskrit, Tagalog, Swahili. 


MORSELS 


“Man at work can be happy and 
spiritually healthy only if he feels that 
he is working in God’s world for 
God’s glory through doing what is 
God’s will,” Dr. Arnold Toynbee, 
famous British historian, declared to 
a ‘Church and Work Congress’’ spon- 
sored by the Albany, N. Y., Episcopal 
Diocese. 

Dr. Toynbee stated that man’s most 
successful economic efforts were in- 
spired originally by religion. Work, 
he said, has become demonic and de- 
structive when it has become disassoci- 
ated from religion and become an end 
in itself. 

“Tt seems certain, on the evidence 
of past history, that man’s work can 
be healthy and beneficent only when 
it is part—and a subordinate part—of 
man’s religion.” 


No US tax aid to RC 


“It does not make a particle of dif- 
ference whether tax funds are used 
for purchasing $5000 worth of non- 
religious arithmetic texts for a paro- 
chial school or $5000 worth of cate- 
chismal texts—either expenditure 
would amount to a $5000 grant to a 
school whose primary purpose is to 
Propagate Roman Catholicism, not 
serve the public,” blasted Glenn L. 
Archer, executive director of Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State. 

_ Archer was replying to the 1955 an- 
nual statement of the Roman Catholic 
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Bishops, issued in Washington last 
fall. He called the statement ‘‘elo- 
quence, artifice and studied nonsense.” 

Speaking several days after the 
statement’s release, Archer _ said, 
“Though the Bishops’ statement ex- 
patiates at length on the glories of the 
parochial school system as a supreme 
example of private cooperative effort 
free of government support or control, 
it is written for the express purpose 
of justifying a demand for government 
aid and legal recognition of parochial 
schools as ‘an integral part of the 
American educational system.’ 

‘The Bishops say truly that ‘To pre- 
serve freedom America must teach 
freedom’—but this it cannot do by 
subsidizing a sectarian school system 
which teaches the negation of free- 
dom.” 

Continued Archer, “The only ‘unity’ 
that is envisioned in the teaching of 
Roman Catholic parochial schools is a 
‘unity’ imposed under Roman Catholic 
hegemony.” 


Bible is afterthought 


“Bible movies run pretty solid 
honky-tonk sex and comic book vio- 
lence, barely remembering to conclude 
with a sickly religiosity,” says the au- 
thor of an article in the July Christian 
Herald. 

LLA in convention last August of- 
ficially registered disapproval “‘of the 
use by the motion picture and song 
industries of biblical and religious ma- 
terial where there is distortion of its 
intended purpose—to convey the 
Word of God.” 


@ Our teen-age son tells us that a blind date is when you expect to meet a vision 
d she turns out to be a sight.—S. P. J., Jr. 
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OECTA on a ee 


a prayer 


Our Father, who reigns in heaven, 
may we always speak thy name with reverence. 
May thy kingdom grow within us. May thy will be 


done among us—as it is done in heaven. 


Give us daily the necessities of life, 
that we may devote our selves entirely to thy servu- 
ice. As we become able to love even those who have 


hurt us, SO also love us, who have crucified thee. 


Inspire us with noble motives, and 


deliver us from the results of selfishness. 


In thee alone do we possess those 
things that are truly precious, and in thee alone do 
we find strength sufficient for our weakness. There- 
fore, may we always remember that to thee alone 
belongs the credit and the glory for all good that 


is done. 


Now and during the eternal ages, 


so may it be. 


Congress at praye 
See page 3 
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always dreaming? 


“Do not be anxious 


about tomorrow...” 


—MATTHEW 


YOUR FUTURE 
IS 
NOW 


by 
Rachel Wahlberg 


What does a little child dream of? “When I grow up, I'll be a pilot like 
Daddy... a fireman ...an engineer .... I'll be a big girl like Mother and 
vear high heels . 1 


What does a teen- -ager dream of? “When I finish m education, I'll go into 
business, be an executive. ..a teacher... a geologist . . I'll be a career girl 
with a steady salary and lots of handsome dates and gor geous clothes-.4, ave 


What does the 25-year-old dream of? “When I advance in my position, I'll 
buy a home, finish paying for my car and TV, vacation in Canada or Mexico...” 


What does the 45-year-old dream of? “When I retire, I'll settle down in 
my favorite town, develop my hobbies, travel, read, go fishing, and enjoy my 
erandchildren’s visits . 
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Sen eee 


We never find the future. It’s always a dream. Some- 
day when we are old we may realize that all these years 
we've been living the future everyday of our lives! 


6¢] 1 GRIPES MY SOUL,” spouted 

Cliff, “that I can’t do a thing 
about politics. If I say anything about 
party platforms, it’s just noise to my 
old man. All I am is a kid. Sometimes 
he thinks I haven’t even got a mind. 
When I can vote, boy, then he’s going 
to listen.” 

Cliff is the victim of a sickness 
known as futuritis. Most likely you are 
tainted with it, too. Its chief symptom 
is “When I get to be... , I'll do so 
and so.” The future is always around 
the corner. You never find it. Tomor- 
row is always a dream. 

Yet this very day influences the only 
future you will ever know. Why not 


Mrs. Rachel C. Wahlberg, Jr. is 
a member of St. Mark’s Lutheran 


Church, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


admit it? In fact, why not capitalize 
on it? Live this day as if it were your 
last crack at molding your future. 
You'll find yourself seizing opportuni- 
ties that you had overlooked before. 

Cliff, for instance, is a good high 
school student. He reads avidly about 
international and national politics. — 
Someday he hopes to be a lawyer. Yet 
now he complains bitterly that he has 
no say in the nation’s political life 
and in world events. 

“There’s just nothing for me now,” 
he said one night to his crowd. 

“Wait a minute,’ piped Larry. 
“Aren’t you in student government?” 

“Sure,” nodded Cliff. “But that’s 
nothing.” 

Dan looked up. “Think not? Look 
at what you are doing. Planning for 
the school. Deciding stuff about the } 
honor system, about student activity in 
the lunchroom and on the football 


. oa 


Your participation 
in community 
activities 

helps the present 
and molds the 
future. 


field. You've got responsibility. You're 
learning to size up people and situa- 
tions. How to act for the good of the 
group. Isn't this government ?”’ 

“Yeah,” said Cliff, maybe you're 
right. But—’’ 

“And,” cut in Larry, “don’t you 
study current events in this country 
and in the world in that civics course 
you're taking?” 

Cliff looked thoughtful. ‘‘Uh huh. 
In fact we wrote to a couple of sena- 
tors.” 

“Well, that’s being an active citi- 
zen,’ said Larry. 

“And if you’re so keen on politics, 


man, why not get into a political 
party,” said Dan. “They take guys 
our age. In fact they really heave out 
the welcome mat for us.” 

“But I still don’t feel that I have 
any influence personally,” Cliff in- 
sisted. 

“Let me ask you this: Do you 
cheat ?”’ asked Larry. 

“Nope,” answered Cliff. “And I 
don’t let other guys copy my work 
either.” 

“Then you're influencing others,” 
said Larry. ““You won't be the type of 
politician who will take a bribe.” 
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Regular attendance at church services and league events builds habits which insure 
continued faithfulness to your Lord, as well as providing inspiration needed now. 


Cliff is growing through his school 
experience more than he realizes. 
Actually he is making a habit of prac- 
ticing the principles of honesty, serv- 
ice, and good government. 


Picking and choosing 

You need never stop growing just 
to wait until the nebulous future ar- 
rives. In fact a person of any age need 
not envy any other. When you are 80 
you can still be meeting new people, 
giving yourself to serve others, learn- 
ing, and being excited and enthusiastic 
over new ideas and experiences. You 
can still shape events and influence 
people. Look at Churchill, Baruch, 
~ Adenaur, Dulles, and Schweitzer. 
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You can prepare your future right — 
now. Though still unsure of your 
eventual occupation, you still can select 
what is important to you. That’s part 
of growing up—picking and choosing 
among the fads, the tangents, and the 
clutter. 

As children we develop our likes 
and interests. We learn to read and 
write and play, to dance and swim and 
ride a bike. Later we move on to writ- 
ing a term paper, learning to drive a 
car, making a speech. Which of these 
are just useful skills and which are 
long-term interests? To discriminate is 
to mature. 

Do you know a girl like Mary Jo? 


‘She dresses becomingly, and she sews 
for herself to stretch her money and 
ther wardrobe. She alters clothes for 
‘her neighbors to earn extra dollars. At 
‘school she is taking domestic science, 
‘in which she learns cooking and home 
management, besides further sewing 
skills. 

All this limits Mary Jo’s leisure for 
movies and clubs, sports and TV. But 
she says, “Whether I’m a home-maker 
‘or a business girl living in an apart- 
ment, I'll need the training.” 

Mary Jo is learning to choose what 
is important to her. And she is put- 
‘ting money and its use in the right 
perspective. Like her, many young per- 
‘sons have more experience with money 
‘than their parents did as youths. By 
‘budgeting their allowances and their 
part-time job incomes, they can man- 
‘age a new sport coat or a linen sheath. 
‘And their growing up becomes more 
‘satisfying to themselves and to their 
families. 


Your today-future 


In her today-future, Mary Jo knows 
a sense of accomplishment in her sew- 
‘ing, her smart appearance, her knowl- 
edge of money. These things won’t be 
;a problem to her in her tomorrow- 
future. Here is a girl who is making a 
thabit of adapting herself to her eco- 
‘nomic situation and getting the most 
‘out of it. When she becomes entirely 
‘independent, Mary Jo will still be 


taking advantage of opportunities in- 
stead of coveting what her neighbor 
has. 

Recently in a home we visited, Jerry 
and Charles, ages 14 and 16, got up 
from dinner, cleared the table and 
washed the dishes—without being 
asked! Jerry and Charles have farm 
responsibilities to take care of before 
and after school. 

Even though they admit they dis- 
like dishwashing (and who doesn’t ?), 
they are acquiring a habit—a habit of 
helpfulness at home, a respect for 


humble jobs. They are learning to see 


need, and to act in response to that 
need. They are accepting the necessity 
of doing some things they don’t like. 
Some of us never cease expecting to be 
waited on like toddlers. 

Look into the home of Charles 
when he’s married. Will the boy who 
cleared the table carry this helpfulness 
into his role as a husband? It is cer 
tainly more likely than if he never 
lifted a finger in his parent’s home. 
He will be able to face the problem 
which throws many young marrieds to- 
day, especially if man and wife are 
both working: How shall we share the 
work load at home ? 

You would not expect Charles to 
run for a divorce because marriage 
and a family require more cooperation 
and sharing than he expected. He is 
making consideration of others a 
habit. 


@ We hear a lot about a tremendous increase in juvenile delinquency. I made a 
comparison of figures on police records for 1878—three-quarters of a century ago— 
with those of 1953. In 1953 there was a total of 153,007 arrests in Chicago. Percentage 
\of those under 21 was 13.3. In 1878 there was a total of 32,800 arrests. Of these, 16.7 
per cent were under 21.—Virgil Peterson, Chicago Crime Commission. 
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On the other hand, Bobby, at 17, 
exasperates his parents, and is the 
concern of his relatives and pastor. 
He respects no one. He comes and 
goes as he chooses, and runs around 
with friends who have been indulged, 
as he has, by well-to-do parents. His 
gang disobeys trafic laws with their 
hot-rods. They throw away their far- 
too-generous allowances, and shock 
their elders with their lack of morals. 

Bobby’s desires rule his life already. 
Although there is a tendency toward 


TB in his family, he smokes two or. 


three packs of cigarettes a day (against 
medical advice), observes poor eating 
habits—and his mother and dad con- 
tinually find excuses for him. 

Bobby is not learning consideration 
of others, the value of money, or how 
to pick what is important to him as 
a well-balanced adult. A potential de- 
linquent, Bobby is already defeating 
his future. 


What’s first 

Ann is a delightful contrast. One of 
the most active young people in her 
church, she is president of the Luther 
League and so automatically a member 
of the church council. 

On council Ann became aware of 
the important program of the church 
and felt that her youth group should 
have a part in it. At her suggestion, 
the young people made up four evan- 
gelism teams from the league to go 
calling on young persons in the church 
and neighborhood. They spoke en- 
thusiastically to these boys and girls 
about the stimulation, fun and train- 
ing in Christian living in Luther 
League and church activity. 

When the congregation was can- 
vassed to make proportionate pledges 
to the church, Ann persuaded the 
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young people that their allowances and 
their part-time. work pay should be 
shared with God. 

Ann is making Christianity a habit. 
She could have reasoned like her 
friend Susan, “Some day I'll do some- 
thing about it. But right now, there 
is the glee club, and the square dance 
party, and my six-weeks tests. I just 
don’t see how I can make room for 
Luther League.” Chances are, Susan 
will be the same sort of grown-up 
girl, still making excuses and making 
it easy for herself. 

It’s the patterns of behavior you 
form now that you will probably keep 
in 10 or 20 years. Some adults never 
grow in anything but age. They can't 
put first things first, because they never 
determined for themselves what thing 
should be first. 

You have all these areas of the fu- 
ture in your life: Your home, your 
economic situation; your school and 
community; your Luther League and 
church; your spiritual responsibility to 
yourself, and to others. 

Right now ask yourself: What can 
I do to live as a positive Christian in 
the present, instead of as one waiting- 
for-the-future ? Take a look at the per- 
sonal rating chart, “My Future is 
Now.” Can you add other suggestions ? 

If someday you are going to develop 
the right habits as a citizen, why not 
now ? If someday you are going to put 
your Christianity into the right per- 
spective, why not now? That's all there 
will ever be—just one “now” after 
another. 

You never get to the future—that 
magic time when all our training and 
expectancy will bud into a huge flowe 
of successful living. Your future i: 
budding right now! 


TOPIC IDEAS 


A leader with imagination could as- 
semble an interesting group of helpers for 
this program. He could interview in turn, 
Cliff, Mary Jo, Jerry and Charles, Bobby, 
Ann, and Susan. The group could appraise 
each one, listing characteristics on a black- 


Worship 


Hymn: “Thy Life was Given for Me” 
(CSB 67) 

Scripture: Luke 21:29-36 

Hymn: “Behold us Lord, A Little Space” 
(CSB 429) 

Topic presentation 

Hymn: “Awake, My Soul’’ (CSB 380) 
You might wish to make copies of the 

prayer so that it may be read aloud to- 

gether as a closing. 


soard. 


Then the group could check “My Future 
s Now,’ making additional suggestions. 


Discussion of 
‘ollow. 


resulting questions 


Prayer: O Father, open our eyes to the waiting 
opportunities in our everyday lives. Open our 
minds to decisions that will show others thou 
art our God, and that Christ, our Savior, is the 
moving force in all that we do. Open our arms 
that we may reach out to others in thy name. Dis- 
cipline our habits that in each area of our today- 
future we may serve thee better. In Christ’s name 
we pray. Amen. 


could 


My Future Is Now 


H (Check ideas that challenge you. Add others in each area.) 


i if 


Il. What am 


Ill. How can 


In my home and family, how can I live as a more positive Christian? 


Accept more regular responsibilities 

Give my room a housecleaning, organize my drawers 

Mow the lawn 

Straighten the garage 

Plan outside job to finance personal needs 

Tell mother I'll fix the evening meal tomorrow 

Suggest something new for family devotions 

I missing in school? In my community and nation? 
Volunteering to help a teacher with details 

Inviting an unpopular person to my home 

Keeping up with the news 

Writing my congressman about an issue which concerns me 
Helping promote a youth service in the jail 

Planning a party for an old folks’ home 

I be more helpful in my own church? 

Make a list of personal traits, and note how they could be- 
come more Christ-like, (Example: refrain from gossip, avoid 
disrespect to parents.) 

Help someone make Christian friends and reach a Christian 
outlook 

Examine my own habits—or lack of them—in giving to my 
church 

Assist in Bible school, the choir, weekday church school, 
ushering, typing for the pastor 

Help schedule group studies on subjects interesting to young 
people: Preparation for marriage, dating problems, what the 
election means to me, making a friend of the Bible. 
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DON'T BLOW YOUR TOP 


anger is normal 


but if you can't control it 


you're taking yourself too seriously 


by William Hulme 


IM BRENT had a temper, and he 

knew it. Inwardly he longed to 
overcome it, but it was always difficult 
for him to apologize after an outburst. 
His flare-ups frequently marred his 
relationship with his family. He would 
hate himself for the things he said 
to his mother when he was angry and 
for the suffering he caused her when 
he flew off the handle. He was having 
trouble with his girl friend, too. Their 
dates were becoming a series of argu- 
ments. Jim knew it could all be traced 
back to his poor control of temper. 

While temper seems to erupt out of 
nowhere, its origin is certainly not 
a mystery. Basically it is resentment 
which has reached the needed build- 
up to explode. Since it is directed to- 
ward another it creates a hostile rela- 
tionship. It illustrates the sin of pride. 
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Pride erects a barrier between individ- 
uals by creating a state of mind in 
which each views the other as a poten- 
tial enemy. During temper flare-ups 
this enmity may momentarily exist be- 
tween those who really love each 
other. 

“It’s so downright silly at times,” 
admitted Jim, “the stuff that I blow 
up about. I blame my mother for 
things that really are not her fault. P 
sorry afterward, but at the time 
actually want to blame her.” 

When our anger is directed toward 
ourselves or toward things over whic 
we have little control, the surge ma 
then go off on a tangent. 


Dr. William Hulme is chaplain 
and professor at Wartburg College 


in Wartburg, Ohio. 


A farmer who was repairing the 
roof of his corn crib. His wife paused 
to watch him. Then it happened. He 
hit his finger with the hammer. Rage 
‘swelled within him. ‘‘That’s your 
tfault,” he roared at his wife. “You saw 
that hammer heading straight for my 
finger and you never opened your 
mouth !”” 

How far we can go when looking 
for a scapegoat! 


Keeping the lid on 

People like Jim frequently wonder 
whether it is better to try to contain 
their anger or to let it out. Some years 
go a minister made a wise comment 
about this in a wedding sermon. There 
had been much talk about the letting 
ut of emotions. Commenting on a 
agazine article typical of this empha- 


sis, entitled, ‘Have a Good Marital 
Quarrel,” the minister termed it “‘con- 
siderable nonsense.” An occasional 
quarrel will not entirely destroy marital 
happiness, he said, but it is much 
better to avoid it. 

Theoretically emotion is released in 
a quarrel, but the guilt that follows 
may generate more negative feelings 
than were set loose. Then, too, we are 
creatures of habit. Every time we let 
our anger out we are more likely to 
do it again and again. 

However, keeping the lid on is not 
good either. Librarians who are en- 
forcing quiet often make more noise 
doing so than those they are quieting. 
Parents in church may silence every 
little noise of their young ones with a 
flurry that is more distracting than 
the children’s. 
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A warm smile is a priceless asset. It is 
one characteristic of a Christian. Jesus’ 
followers are a secure and happy people. 


The attempt to hold back the 
pressure requires so much counter 
pressure that one becomes all worn 
out fighting with himself. It is also 
true that if the pressure is restrained 
it may receive added reinforcement 
from other irritations and may finally 
break out with even greater fury. Even 
if the restraint is successful the de- 
structive nature of the resentment is 
not eliminated but is left inside to 
tear us down emotionally. 

Whether to let the lid off or to 
hold it on is really a secondary issue. 
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Most important is getting at the source | 
of temper. Resentment may be an evil 
thing, but there is no denying that 
it is quite common to human nature. 

If we should hold a tiny baby’s 
head so that it cannot move, it will 
probably become enraged as it struggles 
to be free. If it is neglected it cries. 
If there is no response its little voice 
screams in fright and anger. 

When the baby becomes a child and 
again feels rejected or deprived, he 
begins to wonder whether somethin 
is wrong with him that others trea 


him this way. His dissatisfaction with 
himself, however, is usually turned 
toward others. This pattern continues 
to adulthood, so much of our anger 
toward others is really anger toward 
ourselves. 


Overcoming by understanding 


To reduce the production of angry 
feelings we need to discover what is 
the original basis for our anger. Un- 
derstanding is not the same as over- 
coming, but it is the first step toward 
it. Usually our temper has its begin- 
nings in situations that appear to de- 
prive us of our value. If a child, for 
example, feels spurned by a parent, he 
is outraged because his self-respect has 
| been attacked. Jim could still remem- 
| ber clearly the times when, as a child 
on the farm, he would run down the 
lane crying for his father to take him 
along to town. “I can still see it plain,” 
he said. “I kicked and hollered and 
screamed, I was so mad.” 

When our need for acceptance is 
unsatisfied, we may become disruptive 
individuals in our families. This is the 
basis for much of the more severe 
peng between the children of a 
amily. Jim admitted going ‘‘com- 
ipletely wild” in his anger at his 
brother. “Once I picked up a brick 
and threw it at his head. I was so 
‘mad I didn’t care what I did. I could 
have injured him seriously.’ Naturally 
‘such feuds aggravate the problem that 
causes them. 

Although these situations may no 
longer exist, the anger continues. 
Whoever appears to disregard our 
value, whether in the failure to show 
us respect, take our suggestions, or 
care for our needs, may stimulate the 
rage habit. Our temper is essentially 


a defense mechanism we set up. 

The causes of problems such as 
temper have a certain general consist- 
ency about them. Yet each person who 
has the problem has his own individual 
variations. He needs to be aware of 
the features that are peculiar to his 
own background for an understanding 
of his problem. He may deduce them 
from a knowledge of the general pat- 
tern of his own life. More often he 
may need help from his pastor or 
some other trained counselor to expose 
some of the old roots. 


Faith calms us 


As valuable as this understanding is, 
it is not indispensable if one has access 
to religious power. The reason we 
“blow our top” when certain things 
happen is that these happenings ap- 
pear to be of threatening importance. 
A Christian viewpoint tends to re- 
duce the anger because the incident 
must share its significance with the 
God who has all things under control. 
In the words of Ecclesiastes, ‘‘He has 
put eternity into man’s mind.” This 
means that in the midst of change 
there is a changelessness. 

When we look at happenings 
against the backdrop of eternity they 
assume their actual proportion. What 
appears to attack our position loses its 
threat. What may appear confusing by 
itself may make sense when God is 
taken into account. 

The result of this viewpoint is stated 
by the proverb, “The discretion of a 
man deferreth his anger, and it is to 
his glory to ignore a transgression.” 
The wisdom of religion disperses 
anger because the situation is stabilized 
in God who continues to hold all 
things together. There is less need for 
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r ‘laying the offender low” if there 
is a God who takes charge of these 
matters in a better way. This would 
include also our own errors. 


The notion that it is our duty to 
see that nobody gets by with anything 
helps to maintain the critical attitude 
that underlies temper. 


Each time we realize that: we can 
ignore an offense, we are spared the 
necessity of struggling to hold down 
the lid. 


The conflict over whether it is right 
or wrong to pursue a grievance con- 
tributes heavily to the build-up for a 
temper outburst. It is accompanied by 
the feverish attempts of the mind to 
justify its angry intentions. The words 
of the Psalmist are a particularly fitting 
entry into this mental arena. “Cease 
from anger, and forsake wrath: fret 
not thyself in any way to do evil.” 

When we find ourself fuming in- 
wardly over some “outrage,” we are 
by the process of fretting building up 
to an evil climax. The recollection of 
the guilty aftermaths of past anger 
is evidence for this. Despite all our 
attempts to justify our desire for a 
showdown, the fact remains that “the 
anger of men does not accomplish the 
desires of God.” 

Our religion is often forced to stand 
by helplessly as we obey our tempers, 
because we limit its contribution to 
standards and norms. Consequently the 
most it can do is condemn us after 


_ we have violated its principles. Christ 


7 
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is meant as a help—a power. This help 
comes through a personal relationship 
with God. Our release from sin comes 
through a religious experience. Emo- 
tion must be fought with emotion. 
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The words of Scripture we have 
quoted concerning anger should not 
function simply as words going 
through the mind. They are words 
from God and they carry with them 
the relationship with his person that 
can bring about a religious experi- 
ence. It is this experience that dis- 
perses our rising anger. 


To accomplish this we may have to 
withdraw ourselves physically as well 
as mentally from the scene of irritation 
to allow God to speak to us. It means 
that we may have to withdraw regular- 
ly for talks with God, that our spirits 
will be sensitive enough to hear his 
warning above the rumblings of the 
storm. As we familiarize our minds 
with these words of God when we are 
not angry, we are helping to make 
them available when a crisis comes. 
The idea is to form the habit of believ- 
ing that God is ruling so that when 
we are tempted to take his matters 
into our hands, this habit of trusting 
him will keep us calm. 


Sudden flare-ups may continue to 
catch us off guard. God understands 
and forgives. We must have a relation- 
ship with God that allows us to stay 
in fellowship with him though we re- 
main sinful. This is precisely the 
relationship that Christianity offers. 

God accepts us because of what he 
is, not what we are. Because of the 
forgiveness which is offered in Christ 
we can follow Paul’s example—"for- 
getting what lies behind and _strain- 
ing forward to what lies ahead, I press 
on toward the goal.” 

“Keep back thy servant also from 

presumptuous sins; 
let them not have dominion ove 


me. 
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TOPIC IDEAS 


Don’t be selfish with this one. You'll 
make the program far more interesting if 
you share the presentation with several 
other leaguers. Make sure that all of the 
participants have copies of the article at 
least a week in advance—and check to 
see that they are prepared before the meet- 
ing begins. 

The first leaguer can begin the program 
by arousing the group’s interest in the topic. 
It's a topic that pertains to every person 
so stimulation should not be too difficult. 
The “‘arouser’’ may choose to give his own 
confession in respect to temper or encourage 
‘others to give theirs. He may describe a 
typical flare-up in a home and ask if the 
leaguers agree that they all need help in 
this area. 


Presenter number two can give the story 
of Jim Brent. A third leaguer could read 
each of the Bible passages in the article 
which pertain to anger. 

Topic man number four can present the 
method of overcoming temper offered in 
the article. 

Leaguer number five should be a good 
discussion leader. Ask him to guide dis- 
cussion of the topic, using the discussion 
questions as a basis. 


Worship outline 


Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
hee; Gy H 195 

Scripture: James 
6:10-17 

Hymn: ‘How Blessed, from the Bonds of 

Sin,” (CYH 235) 

Prayer for guidance in the discussion of 
the topic. (free prayer) 

Prayer following the discussion: 
Our Father, we praise thee for the love 
that has made us thine purely on the 
basis of grace. We long to please thee, 
for we love thee. Help us to open our 
minds to thee that thou mayest increas- 
ingly influence our living. May we sur- 


1:1-20 or Ephesians 


render to thee in all our ways. In Jesus’ 
name, Amen. 


Questions for discussion 


1. Is a person who never shows anger 
necessarily a good person? 

2. We may control our anger for rather 
poor reasons. Name a few. 

3. Satan may help us overcome a certain 
sin providing he can give us a worse sin 
in its place. How may this happen with 
the sin of temper? 

4. Can a humble person become angry? 

5. Was Jesus angry when he cleansed 
the temple? 

6. For what reason should we control 
our temper? 

a. So we will think better of ourselves. 

b. So others will think better of us. 

c. Because when we become angry at 
another we are judging him. 

d. Because we are slaves of something 
we should master. 

e. So that we 
neighbor. 

f. Because we 
lose our temper. 

7. Sum up from the article the ways and 
means of controlling our temper. 

8. Why is it said that temper is ‘tempo- 
rary insanity?” 

9. Are there any conditions when it 
would be better to let our anger out than 
to hold it in? 

10. How may we take our anger at cer- 
tain people out on others? 

11. Is fear a good motive for holding 
in our anger? 

12. Why should you not take seriously 
what a person says to you in anger? 

13. How can you forgive yourself for 
what you say in anger? 


may show love to our 


feel so guilty after we 


@ On the mere chance that you may get 
soaked occasionally, why constantly lug 
around an umbrella of suspicion and dis- 
trust? 
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Christianity 
and the 


Pr cog a 


American Way of Life 


Is There a Conflict? 


by Robert Paul Roth 


HIS is a bombshell! Does Christi- 

anity contradict the American way 
of life? Put this way the question is 
like the double-edged interrogation of 
the lawyer who asked the witness to 
say yes or no to the question: Have 
you stopped beating your wife? 

If we say yes, Christianity does con- 
tradict the American way of life, we 
are in danger of the charge of treason. 
If we say no, Christianity does not 
contradict the American way of life, 
we are in danger of hell fire. 

The lawyers and scribes in Jerusalem 
tried to trap Jesus in the same way 
when they asked whether or not they 
should pay tribute to Caesar. If Jesus 
said yes, he would have condoned the 
tyranny of the foreign power which 
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was ruling over the Jews, (although, 
in a sense, it was a legitimate power 
because the Romans had first come to 
Judea upon the invitation of the Jews 
as an ally against their Assyrian ene- 
mies). But if Jesus said no, he would 
have opened himself to the wrath of 
Rome. 

Jesus, however, was wiser than his 
questioners. He knew the fundamental 
truth that God is one and there are 
no other gods as important. If Caesar 


The Rev. Robert Paul Roth, 


Ph.D., is professor of Greek and 


New Testament at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Columbia, 
SG: 


rules, therefore, he has power only 
because it is given him from above. 
This is also what Jesus would say to 
Pilate when this Roman proconsul pre- 
tentiously reminded Jesus that he had 
the power of life and death over him. 
Thus Jesus could now say to the 
lawyers: “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God's.” 

The same principle applies to the 
question before us. The American way 
of life is one of the richest blessings 
God has ever bestowed upon his chil- 
dren in the history of mankind; and 
the American way of life is constantly 
under the judgment of God. Both 
things must be said, and not just one 
or the other. 


I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 


United States of America and to the Republic 


for which it stands, one Nation Gaier God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


If we merely rejoice in the blessing 
of our rich heritage, we are in constant 
danger of substituting this good crea- 
tion for the Creator, thus making an 
idol of it. This would be exchanging 
the truth for a lie, the truth that our 
culture is a good thing for the lie that 
our way of life is our god and our 
salvation. This would be failing to 
examine ourselves, as St. Paul tells us. 


The growing freedoms of Christian 
democracy would soon slip into the 
strait-jacket of a tyranny. 

On the other hand, if we merely cry 
over the failure of our nation to meas- 
ure up to the standards of the King- 
dom of God, then we are falling into 
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a permanent despair from which we 
cannot be helped. But if we subject 
ourselves to the criticism of God's law, 
both we and our way of life will be 
able to walk with Christ. 

Let’s take a look at ourselves. What 
is our way of life? America is full of 
farms and _ cities, factories and 
churches, ‘slums and suburbs, hot-dog 
stands and taverns, schools and hos- 
pitals. 

Our people may be found working 
the clock around, playing in parks, re- 
laxing before the television, swimming 
in fashionable pools, fishing in inland 
lakes, plowing in the fields, flying 
through the air, scurrying like moles 
into the subways, gulping their food 
in restaurants, necking in theater bal- 
conies, studying books in schools and 
libraries. 

There are a host of noises made in 
America too. We are a people of big 
noises: the screaming wail of the jet, 
the startling whistle of the factory, 
the heavy rumble of the transport 
truck, the shocking screech of a street 
car’s brakes, the melodious music of 
the hi-fi sets, the rock-and-roll of the 
dance bands, the silent sounds of the 
hour before dawn. And then there is 
the people’s talk. We are a people of 
much and loud talk. 

We could go on forever describing 
the sounds, the smells, the colors, the 

‘touch of America, but what genius, 
what spirit within us, makes these 
sensations live? The freedom, the 
growth, the prosperity, the comforts 
we cherish as our culture are good 
fruits of love borne upon the tree of 
our Christian faith. The good we know 
in our culture has come as a result of 
Christian liberty, from the liberating 
influence at the time of the Reforma- 


ees 3.4. 


tion. It was in the Reformation that 
many of the great institutions of our 
culture were born. 

The liberating message of the 
Reformation was the Gospel of the 
forgiveness of sins in Christ. Forgive- 
ness means the gift of a second chance. 
Before a second chance is given, how- 
ever, there must be repentance. The 
living Lord Jesus gives us the power 
of new life through self-correction. 

No man can correct his mistakes 
until he is willing to admit that they 
are mistakes. This is the difference be- 
tween a life of Christian liberty and 
slavery to sin; this is the difference 
between a culture of economic and 
social freedom and dictatorship. 

When these freedoms were being 
fought for by Oliver Cromwell he 
found that his own followers often 
jeopardized the cause by quarreling 
among themselves, each faction claim- 
ing always to be right, until Cromwell 
thundered above their babbling: “I 
beseech you, my brethren, in the suffer- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ, remem- 
ber, you may be wrong!” 

Only when we admit the possibility 
that we may be wrong can we correct 
our mistakes. This is repentance. The 
prideful and arrogant refusal to admit 
error and the stubborn claim to infalli- 
bility is the mark of evil on every 
opinionated system, whether it be of a 
medieval church or a modern state. 

What is democracy but an operation 
of the principle of the forgiveness of 
sins? We pass a law for the good of 
the people. If the law proves hurtful, 
we repeal it and try again. We admit 
that our legislation was wrong and 
correct it, but the government does 
not collapse. Or we elect a man to 
office. If he does not serve us well, 
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... but the founding fathers 
separated church and _ state 


we turn the rascal out; but we do not 
execute him and bathe our streets in 
blood. Indeed he lives on in respect, 
perhaps as an elder statesman. 

The same thing is true for business, 
science, the family and every other 
phase of life. Fair competition forces 
constant self-examination on the part 
of the producer. Each year the Ford 
car must come off the assembly line a 
smart, improved correction of last 
year's model. If it fails to correct it- 
self, Ford will lose sales to Chevrolet. 


It is written into the laws of the busi- 
ness world, just as it is in the laws of 
the universe, that sin must be cor- 
rected. Anyone who fails to examine 
himself and what he does and what 
he makes will inevitably fall into this 
judgment. 

The scientist in the laboratory knows 
this better than anyone. He can never 
rest in certainties nor hide behind 
comforting prejudices. He must sub- 
ject his observations to the fiery 
crucible of hard fact. If his experi- 
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ment fails he must admit it and start 
over from the beginning until he finds 
his mistake. Otherwise he remains in 
ignorance. 

The American family also enjoys 
this relaxed freedom because it 1s 
constantly subjecting itself to critical 
self-analysis. In America we have 
neither the matriarchal nor the patri- 
archal system of family life. If the 
father or the mother is set up as in- 
fallible lord of the home, family life 
will become stunted and the culture 
will cease to grow. The sons will not 
dare to part from the ways of their 
fathers. Their occupations will become 
fixed in a caste system, which will soon 
be excused by a religion which will 
foster ancestor worship. Their ways of 
working and playing and creating will 
become lifeless because the pattern is 
fixed by the parents. 

In a Christian family the parent is 
humble before his children and the 
children are obedient before their 
parent. Therefore it is possible to con- 
duct the affairs of the family by shar- 
ing responsibilities and expressing 
ideas, wants, and needs, through re- 
peated informal family forums where 
criticism is possible. 

All this, of course, describes the 
American way of life at its best. We 
would be fools indeed if we thought 
that America was the perfect grape 
cluster on the vine of the Lord. Amer- 
ican government is forever in danger 
of becoming a dictatorship. 

Who will deliver us from a runaway 
inflation or from cut-throat competi- 
tion? How can the small business 
survive the big push from the great 
industrial empires? And how can the 
individual business man live in good 
conscience as a Christian when so 
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many pressures are brought on him for 
unethical or illegal conduct ? And what 
about the ridiculous situation of the 
scientist who is so sophisticated in 
atomic theory but so utterly naive in 
his social responsibilities? And surely 
our families in America fall far short 
of the Christian ideal with all the 
raucous noises coming from squab- 
bling spouses and neglected or spoiled 
children. 

Does Christianity contradict the 
American way of life? Certainly it 
does. Christianity brings the Word of 
God, which is living and_ active, 
sharper than any two-edged sword, 
cutting to the very marrow of the bone. 
God’s Word brings judgment on every 
earthly way of life. This world is 
under the curse of Adam, in sickness 
unto death. : 

Never, never can we identify our 
secular way of life with Christianity, 
for Christianity is always the judg- 
ment upon this way of life and also 
the saving from the course of this life. 

Many misguided educators have in 
the past generation attempted to make 
our democratic way of life into a re- 
ligion. Out of ignorance and misun- 
derstanding some have tried to identify 
democracy with Christianity. Others 
more shrewd have tried to substitute 
the “religion of democracy’’ for Chris- 
tianity. 

Both courses of action would prove 
fatal to our way of life, because both 
would exchange an idolatrous religion 
for the true revelation of Christ. This 
is a confusion of the roots of life with 
its fruit. We are not unpatriotic when 
we examine ourselves critically so as 
to avoid idolatry. Only with such re- 
pentance, confession, and forgiveness 
can the American way of life survive. 


TOPIC IDEAS 


Questions for discussion: 

1) How does the American way of life 
differ from the Oriental way of life? The 
Medieval way of life? The ancient pagan 
way of life? 

2) Democracy is self-corrective. Is the 
local government in your town, county, or 
state self-corrective? 

3) Why is it always blasphemy to iden- 
tify any way of life in this world with the 
Kingdom of God? 

4) Do you conduct your family affairs 
in accord with the American way of life? 
In the spirit of Christ? 


Worship 


Read responsively Psalm 2. 

Use all three lessons: Luke 20:19-26, 
John 19:5-11, Romans 13:1-7. They are 
not too long, and the total message of the 
Gospel is best understood if all are read. 


Hymns: CSB 203—O Where are Kings 
and Empires Now? CSB 492—Before Je- 
hovah’s Awful Throne. CSB 494—From 
Ocean unto Ocean Our Land shall Own 
Thee Lord. Any hymn on the Kingdom of 
God or National hymn is suitable. 


Presentation 


Because of the serious nature of this 
topic, you're going to have to be extra 
careful in its presentation. It’s loaded! 
And you've got to find some way of putting 
the information across without reducing 
your meeting to a reading-listening session. 


You might start off by simply throw- 
ing out the question: Does Christianity 
contradict the American way of life? Let 
the leaguers discuss this in open discussion 
or in smaller buzz groups—depending on 
the number present. If you choose to have 
buzz sessions, be sure that someone from 
each group formulates the answer of his 
section for presentation to the entire 
league. 


Use a blackboard or a large sheet of 
paper (try the butcher shop for this item) 
to list the main answers from the group 
or the agreed upon answers from the buzz 
session. Don’t decide yet which is the 
correct answer. 

Then present to the group the material 


found in the topic. Best way to do this is 
to read the article over several times in 
advance. Then, keeping the printed page 
before you, deliver the information as if 
you were delivering any speech. Put into 
your delivery all of the dramatic quality 
and sincerity that your voice can command. 
Don’t read to the group. Let the print be 
only a guide. You may find it helpful to 
underline main sentences in red so that 
your eye can spot them as you speak. 


Following your speech, call the mem- 
bers’ attention to the list they prepared 
previously. Using this list, decide which 
answers hold true and which appear untrue. 


Objectives 


Your object should be to determine in 
what ways, if any, Christianity does con- 
tradict the American way and what you 
can do about eliminating this contradiction, 
if it exists. 


If you prefer to involve several other 
members in leading this topic, you might 
split up the speech-making. You can take 
the opening and carry through to the section 
on what America consists of. Here let 
another person begin speaking. Still a third 
leaguer could take over where the topic 
begins to show the relationship of Chris- 
tianity to the American life. 


The section dealing with business, 
science, and family life can be spoken of 
by another member. Either you or another 
speaker could sum up the article, using 
the concluding paragraphs. 

Discussion can also be used with this 
method of presentation. Be certain that all 
speakers are well prepared in advance. 

Don't be afraid to invent a novel method 
of presenting the subject. The more novel, 
the more effective. 
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Christian fellowship is unique 
because we share one Lord, one faith, one birth. 


POWER WORDS 


by Richard W. Lundin 


4 fates unknown person who coined 
the expression, “Familiarity breeds 
contempt” might have hit upon his in- 
spiration (or desperation) while wor- 
shiping in any of our churches. Think 
of his possible reaction to hearing 
worshipers parrot off the most familiar 
of Christian treasures, the Lord’s Pray- 
er with all the thoughtful sincerity of 
a magazine salesman at his 1000th 
doorbell. It would seem that familiar- 
ity with the heirlooms of our faith 
has produced, if not contempt, then 
at least mechanical nonchalance. 

Take the Creed too. Because the 
Creed is one of the first recitations we 
ever learned in Sunday School and be- 
cause it is second only to the Lord’s 
Prayer in use, it has been the victim of 
the same fate. As the nagging wife 
complains about her husband’s good 
intentions, “You say it, but you don’t 
mean it,” so we say the Creed repeat- 
edly. We don’t mean it for the simple 


The Communion 
of Saints 


reason that we do not understand 
what we are saying. 

Here we are dealing with so-called 
“power words,’ such as the ‘‘com- 
munion of saints.’’ How much power 
is generated in the average Christian 
as he declares his belief in the com- 
munion of saints? If we could take a 
mental snapshot of Mr. Average Chris- 
tian as he comes to that point in his 
recitation of the Creed, we wouldn’t 
be too surprised if his mental image 
(if any!) were that of a heavenly 
brigade of halo- encircled angels gath- — 
ered for a service of Holy Communion. 
A delightful speculation of life in 
heaven, to be sure, but not much 
power in it for him now! 


The Reverend Richard W. Lun- 
din is pastor of St. John’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Easton, 
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There is great power locked up in 
these vital expressions of faith, but 
the power remains strictly potential un- 
til we learn to release it. So, let’s see 
if we cannot transform that potential 
power into kinetic energy—into an un- 
derstanding that does something to us 
and for us! 

First—a little research 

Ordinarily, when we wish to find 
the fundamental meaning of a Chris- 
tian concept, we turn to the Bible as 
the authority in all matters of faith. 
Here, however, we will draw a blank, 
for the term, communion of saints, 
never occurs in the Bible. More sur- 
prising still, it does not appear in the 
apostolic church, that is, in the writ- 
ings of the apostles after the Lord's 
ascension. The Creed, you will recall, 
was not written by the apostles or even 
in their time; it did not reach its 
present form until the Sth or 6th 
century. 

From where then did the expres- 

sion, communion of saints, come? The 
evidence indicates that it originated 
with the vows of the candidates for 
_ baptism in the early centuries. At that 
time, instruction for such candidates 
was given largely by word of mouth. 
When, under these circumstances, a 
candidate declared his belief in the 
communion of saints, it was truly a 
personal confession. The very fact that 
this expression should be so widely 
known, despite the absence of any 
standardized instruction, leads us to 
see that it was definitely rooted in the 
_ New Testament faith. 
As to what those early Christians 
_ meant by their declaration of faith in 
a communion of saints, let’s take those 
two nouns one at a time. 
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Saints 


In the New Testament, especially 
in the epistles of Paul, all Christian 
believers who have been baptized are 
saints. To be sure, the members of the 
mother church at Jerusalem are re- 
ferred to as saints in a special sense 
(Acts 9:13). Also, the same name is 
applied as a superior title of distinc- 
tion to prophets, apostles and other 
holy men. Later in the church, further- 
more, the name was restricted to a 
certain class of Christians—martyrs or 
those who distinguished themselves in 
the holy life. Nevertheless, the funda- 
mental thought of the New Testament 
is that all Christian believers are saints. 
They are holy (saint-ified) because 
they have set themselves apart for 
Christ. 


Communion 


The New Testament word for com- 
munion, oinonia, is a word which 
rings with one thought—the sharing 
of something in common. It is not 
an abstract technical term; it is a word 
loaded with personal feeling in ex- 
actly the same way that romantic love 
is personal and emotional. Romance 
is not a technical term denoting two 
substances with similar properties of 
affinity (God forbid!). It is a word 
which immediately suggests an intense 
feeling of unity between two people 
because they have each other in com- 
mon. 

It is precisely the same with Chris- 
tian communion. Any two Christians 
at once form a community together, 
for they are bound to one another by 
their common faith in Jesus Christ. To 
the early Christians, this unity was so 
real that they entered into a com- 
munal form of living for awhile, to 


The communion of Christian believers erases all barriers of age, sex, color, or race often 
found elsewhere. Congregational worship provides community not found in nature. 


the extent of sharing all material 
property. The sacrament of Holy Com- 
-munion had a very strong social flavor 
for that little group of believers. ‘‘For 
we being many are one bread, and 
one body: for we are all partakers 
of that one bread.” (I Cor. 10:17) 

It must be emphasized, however, 
that their unity was entirely divine. 
They were united to each other be- 
cause of Christ and not through any 
humanly-devised program. For ex- 
ample, in pleading for brotherly love, 
appeal was always made to the fact 


of their common sharing in Christ and 
his gifts. Christians are to wash one 
another’s feet, they believed, because 
they have partaken in his washing of 
their feet. 

The Scriptures offer no finer pic- 
ture of the cause for communion than 
that in I Corinthians 1:9,10: “God is 
faithful, by whom ye were called into 
the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Now I beseech you, breth- 
ren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions 
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among you; but that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment.” 

It is from this that the Lutheran 
conception of the Church has sprung. 
Luther insisted, as he read the Creed, 
in setting the ‘holy Christian Church’ 
in apposition with the ‘communion 
of saints,’ which is to say, the Church 
is the communion of all believers. 
Luther wrote, “I believe that there 
is upon earth a holy assembly and 
congregation of pure saints, under one 
head, even Christ, called together by 
the Holy Ghost in one faith, one mind 
and understanding, with manifold 
gifts, yet one in love, without sects 
or schisms.” 


A red light 


This understanding of the Church 
demands that the communion of saints 
never be identified with any one in- 
stitution. Only Christ knows who are 
his own. Consequently, we dare never 
be so presumptuous as to limit ‘‘mem- 
bership” in the communion of saints 
to the personnel of any one church 
or even of all the churches. The true 
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church is a spiritual, rather than a 
human, fellowship. 


A green light 


While we can never become specific 
in labelling who are the saints and 
where is the communion, neither do 
we need to ‘“‘spiritualize” the matter 
away into meaninglessness. It is still 
the body of believers, composed of 
people with names and faces. For 
everyone, the communion of saints 
takes a very personal and dynamic 
form, and that is most real and per- 
sonal for each of us in his own con- 
gregation. These are the people with 
whom he is in most intimate and 
constant fellowship. 


Here it is that the Christian can 
most completely pull out the stops 
and let the Christian community be- 
come real. Here are the poor to be 
fed, the fledglings to be nurtured, the 
weaklings to be helped, the sinners 
to be forgiven, the proud to be en- 
dured, the grieving to be comforted, 
the saintly to be adored. And, here, 
above all, the fellowship can turn 
unitedly to the unconverted world 
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about it. Here it is that Christians 
should find their highest earthly joys 
—in the mutual sharing of life-long 
discipleship with other sinful saints. 


The actual situation 


Do not use that curious expression, 
sinful saints, casually. Remember! 
Saints are not saints because of their 
many merit badges or diamonds in 
their haloes; they are saints because 
of their faith in Christ. They will con- 
tinue to sin against God, despite heroic 
efforts to the contrary, which means 
that they will always be disappointing 
to their fellow Christians. 

This is the most dangerous weak- 
ness of communion and the most pain- 
ful of lessons for us—that the beauty 
of Christian fellowship should be 
dirtied by such undesirable “‘misfits.”’ 
At times in the history of the Church, 
small groups, dissatisfied with the 
standards of holiness in their local 
fellowship, have broken away and iso- 
ated themselves in the hope of find- 
ng a more pure and ideal community. 
Chey were looking for a higher type 
f saintliness where the bonds of com- 
nunion would be more as they wished 
hem to be. 


This, however, is an impossible 
and un-Christian) dream arising 
tom selfish motives. The communion 
loes not depend upon the saintliness 
f our neighbor but upon our com- 
non lot as forgiven sinners. To run 
way from the people who offer little 
ommunion is to run away from our 
ife’s mission. Christian fellowship is 
gift from God, not a right! 


What a wonderful gift it is though! 
Jisten to Dietrich Bonhoeffer, the 
sxerman martyr who had to be exe- 
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cuted by the Nazis because he wouldn’t 
surrender it: 


“The prisoner, the sick person, the 
Christian in exile sees in the com- 
panionship of a fellow Christian a 
physical sign of the gracious presence 
of the triune God. Visitor and visited 
in loneliness recognize in each other 
the Christ who is present in the body. 


‘They receive and meet each other as 


one meets the Lord, in reverence, hu- 


_mility, and joy. They receive each 


other’s benedictions as the benediction 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. If there is 
so much blessing and joy even in a 
single encounter of brother with 
brother, how inexhaustible are the 
riches that open up for those who by 
God's will are privileged to live in the 
daily fellowship of life with other 
Christians!” 


There is the power! 


TOPIC IDEAS 


The above explanation is undoubtedly 
far too dry for a discussion leader merely 
to read aloud. An attempted summary in 
the leader's own words might be even 
worse. To avoid such a valley of dry 
bones, it is suggested that a parallel or 
comparison be set up between life in the 
communion of saints and life in a human 
family. The material discussed above can 
be woven into the parallel perhaps with 
more meaning and greater appeal. These 
seven points are only seven of the pos- 
sible lines of comparison. 


Life in the family 


1. Your birthright. You did not earn 
membership in your family any more than 
you planned your birth. You were born 
into it. 
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2. You do not despise your mother, 
father, sisters, brothers, children for their 
weaknesses. The bonds of family love are 
stronger than all disappointments. 

3. The members of a family provide 
for the physical needs of one another. 

4. No family is whole so long as one 
member is estranged. , 

5. Our first concerns at all times are 
for those in our immediate family. 

6. Every: person is contentedly grateful 
for his own family as it is, despite its 
many faults. It is the depth of cruel egotism 
jealously to despise one’s own family. 

7. The bonds between children and 
parents are never dissolved, even by death. 


Life in the communion of saints 


1. Your share in the communion of 
saints, like your salvation, comes by the 
gracious initiative of God. You do not 
deliberately enter the communion, you only 
can be grateful that you are in it. 

2. The Christian lovingly and patiently 
endures the weaknesses of his brother 
Christians because they are brothers 
through faith. 

3. Paul’s plea for the brethren at Jeru- 
salem, the severe judgment upon Ananias 
and Sapphira for reneging, Lutheran 
World Action, etc. 

4. Evangelism! 

5. ‘The oft-repeated prayer, “ . es- 
pecially for those of the household of 
faith.” 


ve * = 5 Neen ? ea ; 


6. The Christian joyfully accepts the 
communion as it receives him, aware of 
its wrongs but loving it despite them. 

7. The committal prayer at the grave, 
“Keep them in everlasting fellowship with 
all that wait for Thee on earth, with all 
around Thee in heaven, and in com- 
munion with Him Who is the resurrection 
and the life, even Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Discussion questions 


1. In what ways do modern suburban 
living conditions work against the life of 
saints in close communion? 

2. Discuss the Roman Catholic defini- 
tion: “The Communion of Saints is a 
community of spiritual goods among the 
members of the Church. The spiritual 
goods are the treasury of the Church. They 
consist of the merits of Christ our Lord, 
of the Blessed Virgin, and of the saints, 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass, the prayers 
and good works of the faithful.” 

3. How does a Protestant reply to the 
familiar contention that “Protestantism has 
no church.” 


Suggested for worship 


Psalm 125 
Lesson: John 17:13-26 
Hymns: 


“The Church’s One Foundation” 
“Rise, Ye Children of Salvation” 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers”’ 


© In 1848 a Negro applied for admission to Harvard College. The protests were 
loud and long. This was, remember, a century and more ago. Edward Everett, then 
president, replied to them with these immortal words: “If this boy passes the exam- 
inations he will be admitted and if the white students choose to withdraw, all the 
income of the college will be devoted to his education.’—Gordon Allport. 


@ The sectarians, the converts (to a cause) must speak. As the Quakers say, “His 

concern demands it.” I always smile when I run into a man who tells me that he 
believes and yet keeps silence. Belief and silence cannot be reconciled. They are, like 
light and darkness, forever incompatible. One must drive out the other—Kermit Eby. 
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When Your Beliefs 
Are Attacked 


by John D. Newpher 


Christianity can hold its own even in the most 


learned circles. But Christians must know how 


to present and defend their faith intelligently. 


The stories you heard in Sunday 
School and the Christian comments of 
your parents are usually not sufficient 
to carry you through your teens and 
later life. 

Even if your Sunday School educa- 
tion, the sermons in church, the topics 
in Luther League have all been better 
than average, you will still begin to 
have doubts about your beliefs. This is 
normal. It’s your personality saying, 
“Don't believe everything just because 
somebody’s told you it’s so. Think 
these important things through for 
yourself. 

The greatest Christians of all ages 
aave had strong doubts from time to 
‘ime about the facts and significance 
of their faith. Think of Thomas, Paul, 
Luther. 


Young people today who go on to 
college or educate themselves beyond 
high school, find their normal doubts 
multiplied, however, by the attitude of 
many teachers and professors. Many 
openly sneer at Christian teachings. 
Some ate downright contemptuous and 
go out of their way to try to destroy 
their students’ faith. 


Christianity attacked 
Perhaps the fact that they've caught 
themselves in an intellectual whirl- 
pool makes them want to drag every- 
body under with them. ‘‘Misery loves 


The Rey. John D. Newpher is 
pastor of Ascension Lutheran 


Church, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Boning up 


Lutheran students study questions of faith, are able to meet critics with confidence 
in class or on campus. Luther League materials and LSAA literature are found helpful. 


’ 


company.’ But whatever the reason, 
many enemies of Christianity are 
highly talented men, are able to pre- 
sent seemingly good arguments to 
prove that Christianity is an old- 
fashioned superstition. 

Young people who suddenly find 
themselves facing these attacks from 
outside, and who are already having 
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doubts from within, are naturally not 
prepared to face this double onslaught. 
The really wise person doesn’t quickly 
assume his beliefs to be wrong and 
throw them out. He goes to an expert 
in Christian thinking to get the argu- 
ments necessary to bolster his faith, — 

Now here can come the real ae 
All too often the men who are sup- 


posed to be experts because of their 
specialized training are not experts in 
this area at all. The anxious ques- 
tioner probably turns to his pastor, as 
he should. 


The wrong approach 

Many pastors, probably most of 
them, can be a real help to a young 
person entertaining doubts. But there 
is a vocal minority who possess what 
might be called the crawl-in-a-hole- 
and -pull-the-hole-in-after-you tech- 
nique, or the take-it-or-leave-it ap- 
proach. These men have never had the 
courage to think these problems 
through for themselves, or if they 
have, they've forgotten how valuable 
this procedure was and think they can 
dictate faith to others. Say they, ‘This, 
this, and this are the truth. Accept 
this and close your ears and eyes and 
mind to other types of thinking. Just 
believe what we say, and eventually all 
will be well.” 

Maybe this method solves some 
people’s questions, but it doesn’t solve 
anything for the really intelligent 
youth. They are “cursed” or perhaps 
“blessed’’ with intellectual honesty 
and integrity. They see that there is 


truth in anthropology and physics and 
paleontology. And the philosophical 
approach does have something to offer. 
They just cannot close their minds. If 
their Christianity “‘expert’’ doesn’t 
know his stuff, the young people are 
likely to lose faith in their church and 
their beliefs and their God. They be- 
gin to assume that Christianity is not 
much better than a Santa Claus tale, 
satisfactory for children and _ dull- 
witted folk, but totally unable to meas- 
ure up to the problems posed by mod- 
ern scientific and technical, philosophic 
and sociological thought. 

The facts are that Christianity can 
hold its own anywhere. The finest in- 
tellectuals can accept it. The greatest 
geniuses of scientific methodology can 
agree with it. The purist philosophers 
can find it tenable. Christianity chal- 
lenges the best of every man. Never 
need one close his mind, his eyes or 
his ears, in order to be able to accept 
Christian teachings. 


Some weak spots 
The first thing the Christian must 
see are the weak spots and the limita- 
tions in any form of human thought. 
All thought is based on the idea, for 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 


education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Ar 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 

Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


example, that thinking can arrive the 
thinker at the truth. This is an as- 
sumption. 

Any newspaper reporter is trained 
to ask six questions: When? Where? 
What? Why? Who? How? These are 
the same questions that all thought 
and science is concerned with. Some 
of these questions are more difficult 
to answer than others, when we ask 
them regarding the meaning of life. 
And some ‘are more important than 
others. 


Science and philosophy have a lot 
of valuable things to say about the 
what, when, where, and how of life. 
Many of these can be answered in part 
by observation, by measurement, by ex- 
periment, and by educated guesses. 
But it is a vastly different matter, for 
example, to tell how life came to be 
than to tell why it came to be. Here 
is a weak spot in human forms of 
thinking. The task of science is to 
measure and record, but not to make 
judgments concerning meaning or 
purpose, say some scientists: Others, 
more philosophically inclined, feel it 
is a person’s privilege to speculate even 
the why and Who of existence. Fine, 
but the minute they begin to speculate 
on the why and Who, they are leav- 
ing the fields of pure science and logic 
and making guesses. 


The strange thing about many of 
these intelligent people is that they 
fail to see that they're guessing. They 
assume that because they started with 
logic or measurings, that they are still 
being logical or scientific. By using 
terms and expressions they associate 
with careful research, they cloud the 
issue and fool themselves. The fact is, 
they're guessing. 
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Christians aren’t guessing 


It is at this point that the Christian 
is far better off than the scientist ot 
philosopher. When dealing with the 
meaning and purpose of life these “in. 
tellectual’’ men make their guesse: 
from the springboard of humar 
thought. The Christian makes hi: 
jump into faith from the springboarc 
of revelation. 

Logic and science can take you jus' 
so far. From there on the philosophe: 
and scientist have to make guesses 
The Christian is happy to learn from 
logic and science all he can, but wher 
these sources have reached their limit 
the Christian moves forward in confi 
dence. He is not guessing about the 
why and Who of life. The “Who’ 
has revealed himself in many ways 
most vividly through his son, Jesu: 
Christ. And the why of life, thougl 
not sharply seen, the Christian recog 
nizes, again through the revelatior 
from God. 

The young person who finds hi. 
faith under fire, should note that the 
attackers are being unfair and unintel 
ligent. They are confusing two differ 
ent types of procedure. They are fail 
ing to distinguish between the pro 
cedure of reasoning and the procedure 
of revelation. The first is an act o! 
man, the second an act of God. 


Revelation is not supposed to be 
scientific in that it gives answers tha 
can be put into test tubes, or give 
answers that can be analyzed throug 
syllogisms and other logical form 
This doesn’t mean that revelation 
opposed to science or logic, it isn’t 
scientific or illogical. Not at all, but 
uses a different concept, different tool 
Testing revelation logically or scie 


ta 


tifically is like trying to weigh beauty, 
or measure love in inches. 

The wise Christian is delighted at 
the marvelous contributions of human 
thought over the generations. God 
created us with minds and senses. He 
expected us to use them wisely and 
well. True philosophy and accurate 
science are part of God’s intentions for 
us. God expects us to use our minds, 
even if this leads to doubts and ques- 
tions. Doubts and questions can lead 
to growth and stronger faith. 


Revelation is denied 


_ The person, however, who laughs 
at Christianity probably doesn’t know 
it very well, or he makes the funda- 
mental mistake of trying to make 
revelation fit in with his tools. To 
use revelation as a tool of philosophy 
is like trying to drill with a hammer. 
Or maybe he denies the validity of 
revelation entirely. 

The people who deny revelation 
are usually pretty conceited. You see, 
revelation is out of their control, and 
they don’t like to admit that anything 
is beyond them permanently. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Fully accredited Lutheran liberal 
arts college. Teacher training, 
cooperative programs, medical 
technology, 2 and 4 year secre- 
tarial Modern dormitories. 
Write Director of Admissions. 


What can we do about those people 
who deny that there is such a thing 
as revelation? Deny that God gives us 
truth we could in no human way learn 
by ourselves. Certainly you cannot 
reason them into an acceptance of 
revelation. This would be like using 
the tools of one trade to learn another. 

Strangely, most people who deny 
revelation, at the same time accept ele- 
ments of it, love and _ inspiration. 
When a man is truly in love, he 
doesn’t have to reason it out to him- 
self. He knows he’s in love. When a 
man, in a flash of inspiration, finds 
the answer to a problem that has 
baffled him, he knows the validity of 
inspiration without weighing, measur- 
ing, or dissecting it. So, too, with reve- 
lation. 

If we cannot reason anyone into ac- 
ceptance of revelation, how does a per- 
son come to faith? The road to faith 
is not an intellectual road. Very few. 
people are won to Christianity by its 
irrefutable logic. Until they are Chris- 
tians and have accepted God’s revela- 
tion, they will not see its logic. 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 
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Sickness unto death 


How is the young Christian to win 
over those who attack his faith? 
Partly by pointing out the attacker's 
confusion of thought with revelation, 
but primarily by showing that Chris- 
tianity has a remedy for the sickness 
that every person experiences, This 
sickness Kierkegaard called “the sick- 
ness unto death.” 

Instead of trying to oppose argu- 
ment for argument, logic for logic, 
Biblical truth for scientific truth, the 
Christian should “get personal.” Con- 
verts are won to Christianity by giving 
them the antidote to their individual 
and desperate need. 


What do we mean by the “‘sickness 
unto death?” There is in every man a 
realization that he is not what he ought 
to be. Call it a consciousness of sin, 
call it a feeling of insecurity or in- 
adequacy, call it an innate yearning, 
call it a frustrated desire to know life’s 
meaning and purpose, call it what you 
will. Yet every man, wise or unwise, 
trained or untrained, talented or un- 
talented, knows again and again a 
sense of unfulfillment, a realization 
that he has been tried in the balance 
and found wanting. 

We try to cover up or deaden or 
compensate for this feeling. But the 
utter truth is that each man in his 
own turn is confronted by God's 
“Thou must,’ and each man in turn 
must answer, to his shame and despair, 
“By myself I cannot.” And it is this 
realization that we cannot that leads 
to the sickness unto death. 


Christianity heals 


te Briefly, the Christian faith, through 
‘the redemptive work of Jesus Christ 
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and the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
heals this sickness unto death. It is not 
our purpose here to explain how this 
healing takes place. But this healing is 
a miracle; it is supernatural; it is to- 
tally beyond any thing human reason, 
human logic, human experience pre- 
pares us for. Yet believer after be- 
liever will testify that the grace of 
God through Jesus Christ, and that 
grace alone, heals the sickness unto 
death. The primary purpose of Chris- 
tianity is not to erect a system of be- 
lief, not to compete with other criteria 
of knowledge, not even to answer the 
questions of existence. But the pri- 
mary purpose of Christianity is to heal 
men of their sickness unto death. And 
it does. 


But, and here is another wonder of 
Christianity, once having allowed the 
healing grace of God into your life, 
then you, within Christianity, are en- 
abled to erect a system of belief, ca- 
pable of competing with other criteria 
of knowledge, capable of answering 
far more satisfactorily than human 
thought answered them, the questions 
of existence. It often infuriates the 
uninitiated to be told that you must be 
a Christian to understand Christian 
beliefs. Yet the truth is that a man is 
only able to accept the validity of reve- 
lation after he personally has experi- 
enced the tremendous drama of having 
his own sickness unto death healed, 
his own desperate sins forgiven. 

Remember that we have not ex- 
hausted the answers. But perhaps 
young people with doubts would not 
be shaken so much if 1) they would 
see that human knowledge gives pretty 
poor answers to the questions of the 
why and the Who of existence, 2) 


they would cling to the distinction be- 
tween philosophy and revelation, and 
3) they would insist, out of their own 
personal experience, that Christianity, 
and therefore revelation, has validity 
since it can do that which no human 
knowledge ever wholly succeeds in do- 
ing, heal the sickness unto death. 


TOPIC QUESTIONS 


1. Do you think this problem is a typi- 
cal problem that most Christian young 
people must face when they go into higher 
education? 

2. The Roman Catholic church by its 
system of higher education seeks to avoid 
having its young people faced with this 
dilemma. Would you consider this a wise 
policy, or is it better to have our young 
people eventually face up to this problem? 

3. What can young people themselves 
do to better equip themselves to face the 


intellectual attacks on their faith? What 
can the Church do for them? 

4, Why is philosophy inadequate to an- 
swer the why and the Who of. existence? 

5. What is the framework of philos- 
ophy? What sets the boundaries of revy- 
elation? ; 

6. Explain the difference between phil- 
osophy and revelation. 

7. What is the “sickness unto death?” 
What would be some of its manifestations 
in the life of people? For example ‘“‘hav- 
ing the blues,’ unexplained rages, and so 
forth. 

8. How does modern psychology seek 
to heal the “sickness unto death?” Would 
you say its technique is right or com- 
plete? Do you think it succeeds? 

9. Why does the Christian need to get 
“personal” when confronted by © other 
criteria of knowledge? 

10. Why are love and inspiration cou- 
sins of revelation? 


MUHLENBERG 


@ an accredited liberal 
Lutheran college for men 


arts 


@ a strong faculty—excellent 
facilities and equipment 


preparation for careers in 
medicine, business, theology, 
the sciences, engineering, 
education and law 


Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 
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Wacky parties 
are real crazy 


try this one 
52 
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 YTRAP DRAWKCAB 


You won't know 


whether you're coming or going— 


a By AUDREY LUTZ 
ONFUSED about this party ? Read 
the title from right to left, and 
you'll see that this is a backward 
party. 
Invitations 
Write your invitations by hand. 
Begin at the lower right hand corner 
of the paper and end your message at 
the upper left-hand corner. 


Costumes 


Outfits that the leaguers are to wear 
backwards will be laugh-getters at the 
shindig. Encourage the guests to be 
original. Turn dresses around, wear 
sweaters hind-side-to, put the front 
of the hat at the back of the head, 
ties dangle down the back. The hostess 
might wear an apron tied in front. 


Greeting guests 


When the leaguers arrive, the host 
and hostess back out to meet them. 
They greet guests with, ‘Goodby, 
come again.”” Then everyone backs into 
the party room together. 

Now the host might say, “You 
know each other. So I shall introduce 
you.’ The names, of course, are said 
backward—either by giving the last 
mame first, or—the hard way—by 
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but you'll have fun 


spelling the names backward. So Bill 
Martin would become Llib Nitram, 
and Jean Carlson’s new name will be 
Nae Noslrac. 

If you don’t want everyone to be 
completely frustrated, design name 
cards. 

Starstruck 

Since this game is an excellent ice- 
breaker, you may schedule it as the 
guests arrive. 

Props needed: Table, chair, mirror 
(about 10’), pencils, a piece of card- 
board (about 9” x 12’), and an out- 
line of a star (6” is a good size) 
traced on a sheet of paper. You will 
need one star outline for each con- 
testant. 

Seat the contestant at the table, 
placing in front of him the paper with 
the outline of the star. Stand the mirror 
upright before the contestant, focus- 
ing it so that the contestant can see 
the star reflected in it. Ask someone 
to hold the cardboard between the 


Audrey Lutz formerly held the 
positions of secretary and _ vice- 
president in the Luther League of 


Illinois. 


contestant’s chin and his hands to shut 
off from the contestant’s view the star 
on the paper in front of him. Now 
the contestant is to draw the star, by 
following the outlines reflected in the 
mirror. 

This game is a barrel of fun—and 
not as simple as it would seem to be. 

When all the leaguers have arrived, 
divide the crowd into teams for the 
drawcab yaler secar. Seven to 10 people 
on a team is a good number with 
which to work. 


Folding chair relay 


About 20 feet in front of each 
team place a folded chair. Teams face 
away from their bases, with the cap- 
tain heeling the starting line. First 
person on each team then races back- 
wards to the chair, unfolds it, sits on 
it, folds it, and lays it on the floor, 
then backs toward his team. Next 
player repeats action. Team finishing 
first gets a prize. 


Balloon slap relay 

Use the 20 foot marker. Teams 

again line up backward. On signal 
first player, going backwards, slaps a 
balloon until he has driven it across 
the marker. Then carrying the balloon, 
he races backwards to his team, Next 
player repeats action. First team to 
finish wins, 
Caution: Keep extra inflated bal- 
~ loons on hand in case a contestant 
breaks his balloon during the relay. 


Orange relay 
Players stand side by side in teams. 
End man on each team holds an 
orange in the crook of his right arm. 
Object of the game is to pass the 
orange from one player’s right arm to 
the next player's right arm. The play- 
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ers may stand in any position when 
passing the orange, but are not al- 
lowed to use their hands. If an orange 
is dropped, the player replaces it in 
the crook of his arm. First team to 
finish cops a prize. 


Backing a car relay 

Put thumb tacks into a wall about 
three feet apart—one tack for each 
team. Fasten a rubber band to each 
tack. Tie a piece of string about six 
feet long to each rubber band. Fold 
a piece of construction paper, and cut 
out a car. Cut so that the top of the 
car is at the fold. You'll need one 
car for each team. 

First player of each team hangs the 
car on the end of the string, holding 
the string taut at waist height. Ob- 
ject is for the player to pull the string 
gently toward himself, then release it 
so that the car jumps forward toward 
the garage (thumb tack). If the player 
pulls the string too violently he may 
have a wreck, sending the car pelting 
to the floor. Then he must place the 
car on the end of the string and start 
backing all over again. 

Team backing its car to the garage 
first wins the prize. 


Refreshments . 

After all this exertion, some re- 
freshments will taste mighty good. 
Just for laughs, how about servin 
tomato juice and crackers (an appe 
tizer) to achieve a backward effect. 

Singing is a good ending for a rec 
reational meeting because it is some 
thing that almost everyone enjoys. I 
can unite the group. So plan to sing 
forward and sensibly, if you pleas 
Leaguers will be glad to do som 
thing in the right manner after bein 
so backward all evening. 
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“Guys and Dolls” 
Goldwyn-MGM 


A gay, bouncy musical in the Gold- 
wyn manner, peopled wtih those color- 
ful Damon Runyon “characters”, and 
presenting the high priced talents of 
Marlon Brando (he sings?) and Frank 
Sinatra (likewise, I’m sure!), with 
Jean Simmons and Vivian Blaine. In 
plushy CinemaScope and Eastman 
Color, with a strong beat in the song 
ind dance department but retaining 


also that intimate touch in a plot re- 
volving around four people in love. 

Fairly fast moving despite its 
length, scene shifts from Times 
Square only once and that on a quick 
trip to Havana. The big romance is 
between the Salvation Army sergeant 
(Jean) and gambler Marlon, but run- 
ning a close second is the comedy of 
Vivian's trying to get Frankie to the 
altar. Real fun is the “Sit Down, 
You're Rockin’ the Boat’’ number in 
the midnight mission. 
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“Sincerely Yours” Warner Bros. 


For Liberace fans this is a must, 
and actually you'll probably enjoy it 
even if you're not one of his most 
ardent admirers. Not a pretentious tale 
but one with plenty of sentiment, lots 
of piano,and song, and strong sup- 
port from a cast that includes such 
lovelies as Joanne Dru, Dorothy Ma- 
lone, and Lori Nelson. 

Liberace plays the part of a popular 
pianist (who else?) whose ambition, 
is Carnegie Hall. Stricken with deaf- 
ness on the eve of realization of this 
dream he goes into a self-pitying exile 
in his penthouse overlooking Central 
Park. Lip-reading (via binoculars) re- 
vives his interest in people and their 
problems, and in helping them he 
helps himself back to the concert stage 
and the big finale. WarnerColor. 
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Frank is 
speechless 
as Debbie 
turns down 
date in 


The 
Tender | 
Trap 


“The Tender Trap” MGM 


A modern, romantic comedy star- 
‘ing Frank Sinatra, Debbie Reynolds, 
David Wayne, and Celeste Holm. 
Frankie-boy is the eligible man-about- 
New York, never lacking for femi- 
ine companionship. Debbie is a de- 
ermined sweet young thing . . . de- 
ermined to get married by next March 
12th, that is! Old buddy Dave, muchly 
married and lately come to town for 
i few. days visit, is called upon to 
over for Frank on several dates with 
Celeste thus developing (for story 
urposes) the side romance. Cinema- 
scope and Eastman Color. 


Scene 
from 


Helen 
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‘Helen of Troy” Warner Bros. 


The romantic tale of the Spartan 
Queen and the Trojan Prince, from 
he Homeric legends, is proper spec- 
acle material and comes complete with 
he big siege, with mighty warriors 
cading great armies and engaging on 
iccasion in hand to hand combat; with 
sossana Podesta as the Helen whose 


“The Court Jester” Paramount 

Danny Kaye, jester supreme, rings 
down the curtain on the current cycle 
of knighthood pictures with this strict- 
ly for laughs opus. Heading the 
beauty parade are Glynis Johns and 
Angela Lansbury. Problems, problems! 
Then there’s the plotting of Basil 
Rathbone to be foiled. Plot and coun- 
terplot! Danny is alternately dashing 
swordsman and court buffoon, de- 
pending on whether he is or is not 
under hypnotic influence. His promo- 
tion to Sir Knight via the short order 
way will fracture you! VistaVision 
and Technicolor. 


face ‘launched a thousand ships,” and 
Jack Sernas as the handsome Paris 
whose impulsive action sets the world 
aflame. The slaughter gets a bit thick 
at times, and the defenders of the 
city still fall victim to the Trojan 
Horse trick, but if classic drama is for 
you, here ’tis. CinemaScope and Warn- 
erColor. 
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Christian standards for reaching decisions are examinec 


ETHICS OF DECISION. By George 
W. Forell. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press. 170 pages. $2.50. 

“We never are Christians in the 
sense that we have arrived and can 
now rest on our laurels. We are al- 
ways becoming Christians.” In this 
process of becoming Christians, you 
must make oodles of decisions. The 
aim of Dr. Forell’s book is to help 
you make them more wisely. The cri- 
terion is: “Commitment to Jesus 
Christ as the absolute standard for 
decision. “This standard is not always 
used. 

For example, there is the stage of 
behavior, sometimes called ‘‘immedi- 
acy,’ where we do what comes na- 
turally. Don’t look here for the right 
ethical answer; you won’t find it. 

Another stage of human behavior 
is “‘custom.” You are familiar with 
it. Many people make almost all of 
their decisions in an attempt to con- 
form to the prevailing custom. In 
certain parts of America it is customary 
to go to church on Sunday. Everybody 
who is anybody goes to church. 
Church-going has become a social cus- 
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tom rather than a worship of the liv 
ing Christ. 

“We forget,” contends Dr. Forell 
“that our Lord Jesus Christ himsel 
questioned and overthrew some 0. 
the most cherished customs of hi 
time. The Christ who ate with Quis 
lings and prostitutes, who broke th 
religious laws guarding the Sabbath 
is, if taken seriously, a dangerou 
enemy of many customs and all mora 
prejudices.” How true! How thank 
ful you should be that it is true! 

The author disposes of other type 
of ethics—aesthetic, prudential an 
idealistic—as being unacceptable. H 
also shows the inadequacy of the ethi 
cal standards of legalism, mysticisn 
and rationalism. 

The real meat of the volume 1 
found in sections three and four unde 
the titles: “The Life of Man and th 
Judgment of God,” and “The Life o 
Man and the Law of God.” Each o 
the Ten Commandments is also e 
plained in the light of Christian ethic 

Ethics of Decision is made to ord 
for senior high and post-high you 
In spots the wading may be diffi 


* 


but don’t despair, for we can assure 
you that the author will shortly re- 
turn to the delightful feel of higher 
ground. 

—Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


The choices are yours 


HINGES OF DESTINY. By Ralph 
W. Loew. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press. 173 pages. $2.75. 
Ralph Loew is generally regarded as 

one of the pulpit masters in the ULC. 

This book shows why. 

Quoting Edwin Markham, Dr. Loew 
believes that “choices are the hinges 
of destiny.’’ Here he sets down some 
of the choices that men must make. 

I think you'll like this book. I think 
that it’s a good one for you, as grow- 
ing Christians, to read. After all, the 
choices are yours. 

Dr. Loew’s thoughts are clear. His 
analysis is keen. Some of his terms 
are real sparklers. 

This isn’t drab  verse-by-verse 
preaching. I doubt if this type of 
sermon would be satisfying pulpit 
fare for every Sunday, but these mes- 
Sages carry a real punch. 

Loew has something to say to you. 
And he says it well. 
| L. ALEX BLACK 
Donora, Pa. 


A novel about prejudice 


HOLD FAST TO YOUR DREAMS. 
| By Catherine Blanton. New York: 
Julian Messner, Inc. 185 pages. 
$2.75. 
_ To be a Negro and an accepted 
dancer was an impossibility in Ala- 
bama. Emmy Lou found that out. Seg- 
tegation forced her to take private les- 
sons and to give private recitals. She 
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was not permitted to dance with the 
white students in the regular classes. 

Inspired by an article in the maga- 
zine Black and White, Emmy Lou 
moved to Blue Mesa, Ariz., to live 
with her aunt and uncle. While her 
black skin still limited her activities, 
Emmy felt more freedom here than 
she had ever known. But life in Ari- 
zona had some disappointments, too. 
The lead in the spring ballet was 
given to another girl—one with white 
skin. 

Then came the greatest test of all. 
Emmy Lou was chosen by Amos Gal- 
lagher, the famous Hollywood direc- 
tor, for a part in ‘‘Fiesta,” a special 
production staged at the height of the 
tourist season. 


Could this really happen? Emmy 
Lou again found that her dark skin 
caused her more heartaches before her — 
dreams could come true. 

The reader of this book is given the 
rare experience of seeing the world 
through the eyes of another—those of 
a young Negro girl. Particularly timely 
reading, and especially good for the 
early teens. 


VIVIAN AU 
Lucas, Ohio 


Autobiography with a tang 


HIS PATH IS IN THE WATERS. 
By Creston Donald Ketchum. New 
York: Prentice Hall. 183 pages. 
$2.95. 


I finished Creston Donald Ketch- 
um’s book with the spray of salty sea 
water on my face, the thrill of adven- 
ture, and a sense of that intangible 
urge that calls men and women to 
the mission fields. 
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Filled with the true-life adventures 
of Mr. Ketchum’s early years on the 
high seas, His Path Is in the Waters 
is the story of how the author’s relig- 
ious experiences placed him in a posi- 
tion to hear and accept the call to the 
ministry. | ; 

Mr. Ketchum would have satisfied 
me more if he had developed certain 
parts of the book more completely, 
especially concerning his ministry and 
missionary work. Yet I recommend 

this book highly to all youth. 
RICHARD L. DOWHOWER 
New: Kensington, Pa. 


Adventure in Continental Army 


EAGLE OF NIAGARA. By John 
Brick. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day. 253 pages. $2.50. 

This novel is written about David 
Harper, a soldier of the Continental 
Army. The setting is near Fort Stan- 
wick in the Mohawk Valley area of 
New York State during a bitter cold 


~ March. 


David was working on a wood-cut- 
ting detail when he and his party 
were surrounded by a band of Indians. 
In the fight following the surprise at- 
tack two men were killed and one was 
injured. The Indians and Butler's 
Rangers captured the remainder of 
the detail and started toward Fort 
Niagara. 

The next night while gathering 
wood for the camp fires, Dave escaped. 
-On the last load of wood, Dave cut 
through the forest toward Fort Stan- 
wick. About two hours later he was 
‘captured, just 10 miles from the fort. 
Upon arrival at Fort Niagara the other 
men were placed in cells, but Dave 
__was held as a personal prisoner by the 
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commanding officer, Joseph Brant. 

Brant kept Dave for some time, the 
main event of the book taking place 
while they were together. Dave saved 
Brant’s son, Isaac, from the death 
blows of a huge bear. As the plot be- 
came more and more involved, it be- 
comes increasingly exciting. 

I recommend this book to any boy 
or girl of Luther League age. 

. DON SAFRIT 

China Grove, N. C. 


The boy who ran away 


KING SOLOMON’S NAVY. By 
Nora Benjamin Kubie. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 181 pages. 
$2.50. 

An incident in the reign of King 
Solomon is lifted out of the Biblical 
account in I Kings 9: 26-28. It in- 
volves King Solomon’s naval expedi- 
tion to the fabulous Ophir. Solomon’s 
navy, in cooperation with the powerful 
fleet of King Hiram of Tyre and 
Tarshish, secures gold and _ other 
treasures. 

The hero of the story is a Hebrew 
boy named Jared, who ran away from 
his widowed mother and older brother 
at the age of 13. 

After many harrowing experiences 
as a slave in one of Solomon’s copper 
mines Jared escapes. He comes before 
King Solomon and is sent on the tri 
to Ophir. The ship that Jared is o 
has a gold-greedy shipmaster name 
Merbal who takes the ship far ou 
into the unknown seas in search o 
wealth for himself. 

This book will be of special in 
terest to junior-high aged youth. 

JAMES MILEY 

Sacramento, Cal. 


A delightful, unrealistic novel 


CAMPUS MELODY. By Anne Emery. 
Philadelphia: Westminster. 189 
pages. $2.75. 

Centering her new novel around the 
problems and good times of a girl 
at college, Anne Emery has an appeal- 
ing book in Campus Melody. Jean 
Burnaby, a freshman at Overton Col- 
lege, encounters all those experiences 
issociated with college life. 

Jean leaves Scotty, the boy she has 
een dating at home, with the under- 
standing that theirs will be a casual 


relationship while she is away at col- 
lege. Soon after becoming oriented to 
the college, she sets the campus buzz- 
ing by dating its most popular senior, 
Phil Stewart. Although Jean had 
thought she loved Scotty, Phil’s suave 
sophistication overwhelms her. The 
book takes a sudden turn at the peak 
of Jean’s confusion, and she finds her 
problem solved. 

Although the novel is unrealistic, it 
will be easy and enjoyable reading for 
girls from 13 to 16. 

JANE DERRICK 
Columbia, S. C. 


® A year at college now costs an average of $1,361 according to a recent survey— 
ip 6 per cent since 1949, when a similar survey was made. Tuition fees and books 
ake $469; room and board cost $587; clothes, laundry, travel, and miscellaneous 
tems come to $305 for the college year—Lawrence Galton. 
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atthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
xettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
dartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
enoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 
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Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 
Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Penna. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Waterloo Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
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THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D.C. 
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WORSHIP THE LORD 


Devotional series follows church year 


] NEW SERIES of daily devotions, which began in January, is also used 
by Lutheran young people throughout Europe. The series is taken from a 
recent Lutheran Student Prayer Book. 

All the readings fit into the church year. The devotions for each week are 
tied to a theme and text from the Sunday’s gospel lesson. 

Reading the weekly text, psalm, and the daily Bible reference, then medi- 
‘tating on these and ending with silent prayer can be an effective devotion. 


February 1—Romans 3:21-28 

February 2—I Corinthians 3:5-9 

February 3—Matthew 10:40-42 

February 4—Luke 17:5-10 

February 5 Sexagesima Sunday 


Diverse Soils 
For the week 
Text: “O that today you would hearken to his voice! Harden not 
your hearts.’’ Psalm 95:7-8 
EpisTLE: II Corinthians 11:19—12:9 
GosPEL: Luke 8:4-15 
PsALM 44 
February 6—Matthew 13:10-17 
February 7—Mark 11:15-19 
February 8—Mark 6:1-6 
February 9—Mark 4:26-29 
February 10—I Corinthians 2:1-5 
February 11—Hebrews 6:1-8 
February 12 Quinquagesima Sunday 


Up to Jerusalem 
For February 12-14 

TEXT: “Behold, we are going up to Jerusalem, and everything tha 
is written of the Son of man by the prophets will be accomplished.” 

Luke 18:31, 
EpisTLE: I Corinthians 13:1-1 
GosPEL: Luke 18:31-4 
PSALM 3 
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February 13—Luke 13:31-35 
February 14—Luke 9:18-23 
February 15 Ash Wednesday 
EPISTLE: I John 1:5-9 
GOsPEL: Matthew 6:16-21 


PSALM 31 
February 16—Luke 9:57b-62 


February 17—Isaiah 58:5-12 
February 18—Mark 9:14-29 
February 19 First Sunday in Lent 


Temptation 
For the week 
TEXT: “The reason the Son of God appeared was to destroy the works 
of the devil...” I John 3:8 


EPIsTLE: II Corinthians 6:1-10 
GOSPEL: Matthew 4:1-11 


PSALM: 91 
February 20—James 4:1-10 


February 21—James 1:13-18 

February 22—Hebrews 4:14-16 

February 23—Hebrews 12:1-7 

February 24—Matthew 16:21-28 

February 25—Matthew 12:38-42 

February 26 II Sunday in Lent 


The Servant of God 
For the week 
TeExT: “The Lord has opened my ear to hear as those who are taught, 
and I was not rebellious, I turned not backward...” Isaiah 50:4-5. 
EPIsTLE: I Thessalonians 4:1-7 
GOSPEL: Matthew 15:21-28 
PSALM 25 
February 27—John 7:14-18 
February 28—Acts 5:17-29 
February 29—I Samuel 3:1-10 


The devotional readings for 1956 

are being selected for Luther Life by 

Dr. John W. Doberstein, professor 

. at the Lutheran Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 
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CLATIIER BY CONRAD, JR. 


Fortune-telling 


As I sat down at the counter of the 
restaurant,-I noticed in front of me 
a miniature fortune-telling machine. 
It was the type that holds napkins in 
either side. A little red-lettered plate 
on the front of it stated: “Ask Yogs 
—He Can Tell You The Answer!” 
The procedure was to ask Yogi a 
question; insert a penny; and then, 
presto, out would come your answer 
on a little slip of paper. I was game. 
Here were my questions and Yogi's 
printed answers. 

1) Am I romantic? 

Answer: ‘“That made me think; my 
reply is negative.” (Had my wife been 
with me, I’m sure she could have 
righted Yogi on his wrong reply.) 

2) Am I taking a trip in a few 
hours? 

Answer: “You should have no 
doubt about that.” (Actually, I was 
leaving on a trip the same day.) 

3) Does my wife love me? 

Answer: “There is no doubt about 
that.” (No comment.) 

4) With rain pouring down out- 
side, I popped a final question: Has 
it been raining? 

Answer: “I’m a little skeptical, but 
it’s possible.” 

My bank account was reduced by 
four cents; but again I had proved 
satisfactorily that fortune telling is a 
lot of bunk. It is bunk whether it’s 
_ done across Yogi’s counter or Madame 
Ihave the—Answer’s table with a big 
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glass ball perched atop it. 

But, fortune telling doesn’t stop 
here. We are faced with it every day 
of the week in one form or another. 
Most magazine—and paperback book 
—racks are cluttered up with it. The 
romance, true love, revealed secret, 
etc., publications can easily lead youth 
to believe that love and marriage are 
what they aren’t—another brand of 
false-line fortune-telling. 

There are other fortune-tellers who 
promote the lie that “security is every- 
thing.” They peer and then prescribe 
this sort of life: “Take-home pay of 
no less than $10,000 per annum; 
rambling ranch-styled house in the 
suburbs, including a two-car garage 
filled to capacity; a vacation house at 
the seashore or in the mountains—or 
both; and so forth. 

This sort of fortune-telling is con- 
centrated malarkey. Five-figure pay 
checks, a network of houses, and a 
parking lot filled with same-owner 
cars, are no assurance that “‘life can 
be worth the living.” I know some 
practicing Christians who would have 
difficulty scraping together enough 
spare money for a down payment on 
a second-hand jeep—and they’re good 
managers. Yet, they're enjoying glor- 
ious lives, minus all the bugaboo that 
accompanies false standards of living. 

How much fortune telling—of on 
brand or another—have you been swal 
lowing lately ? 
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